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THOSE ON SHORE WATCHED THE MOVEMENTS OF THE Rowers. Page 730. 


THE DOROAS OLUB; had been sent to explore all the shores of the 
bay in the vicinity of the city, to discover, if 
possible, the missing boat, in which the cash- 
OUR GIRLS AFLOAT. ier was supposed to have left the wharf; but 
it returned in the evening without having ob- : 
tained any clew whatever to it. On Wednes- 
day the directors of the bank sent for Fox 
CHAPTER X. Bushwell, and examined and cross-questioned 
him to their satisfaction; but he still told his 
story just as he had related it to the president. 
k= BUSHWELL appeared to be the last | The cashier had come to the house at daylight 
person who had seen Mr. Longimore, | in the morning, and given him the bundle of 
though a storekeeper thought he had observed | papers he had left at the bank. — 
a man who looked like him going down the ‘© What did he say when he brought them 
main street about sunrise. A small steamer | to you?” asked Mr. Doane; and he had put 
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the same question to him half a dozen times 
before. 

‘* He said I might want the papers,” replied 
Fox Bushwell. ‘He looked and acted wild. 
That's all I know about it, as I have said be- 
fore.” 

‘** But didn’t you ask him any questions?” 

‘*No, sir, I did not. I hadn’t any time to 
say anything before he was gone.” 

‘* Didn’t you think it was very strange that 
he should come to you so early in the morn- 
ing?” inquired one of the directors. 

‘* Yes, I did; I thought it was very strange. 
And he looked and acted so wild that I was 
going to ask him what the matter was; but he 
went off before I could do so.” 

‘¢ What did you think was the matter with 
him, Mr. Bushwell?” 

‘*T hadn’t time to think much about it, he 
was off so quick. I knew he was in trouble, 
for I lent him the money the night before to 
make his account good with the bank. He 
was worried, and I didn’t think so much about 
his conduct in the morning as I should if I 
hadn’t seen him the night before.” 

‘*Could you think of any reason why he 
brought you those papers at that early hour?” 
asked Mr. Doane. 

**T couldn’t then, but I can now,” replied 
the money-lender, warily. 

‘© Well, what reason do you assign for it?” 

“He knew he was going off, if I did not, 
either to clear out or to. make way with him- 
self; and I suppose, after the fire, he thought 
I might want the papers, for my insurance 
policy was among them,” replied Fox Bush- 
well; and, though he had begun with a more 
manly tone than he generally used, he had 
now come down to the peculiar whine which 
seemed to be a part of his miserly nature. 

‘*Didn’t he know you could get the papers 
yourself when you wanted them?” inquired a 
director. 

‘* He helped me about some of my business, 
and I left the bundle of papers in his charge. 
He made up the package just as he did the 
papers belonging to the bank. Perhaps he 
thought the directors would not let me have 
the papers; or, as they were left in his care, 
that he ought to return them to me before he 
went off. I don’t know what he thought; I 
can only guess at it; and you can guess for 
yourselves as well as I can.” 

** Which way did Mr. Longimore go, when 
he left your house?” 

‘‘ He went up the street towards the bank.” 

‘* Were you awake when he came?” 

** No; I was asleep in the front room — but 
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not very sound asleep. His step woke me; 
and when I heard him knock, I went to the 
door. I thought likely it might be my boy 
Prince. As soon as I opened the door, he 
handed me the papers, and said I might want 
them. Then he turned round, and hurried 
down the stairs. I was going to ask him what 
the matter was; but he didn’t give me time. 
I have told you all this about a dozen times; 
but I'll keep on telling it all day, if you 
say so.” 

Perhaps there was something in the manner 
of the money-lender which excited the suspi- 
cions of the president of the bank; if there 
was, he found nothing to verify them. Fox 
Bushwell’s story was very simple, and he did 
not vary it in the slightest particular. He was 
one of those prudent witnesses who believe it 
is better to know too little rather than too 
much. Mr. Doane and his associates inquired 
into the business transaction of the preceding 
evening, and the money-lender told the whole 
truth without reserve. He exhibited the note 
and the bill of sale, and everything appeared 
to be regular. The bank officials were unable 
to obtain a single fact which threw any addi- 
tional light upon the singular conduct of the 
cashier. He was gone, and the bonds were 
gone. He was “rather wild ” when last seen, 
which tended to strengthen the belief that he 
had drowned himself in the bay. 

“T am pretty well satisfied that he has made 
way with himself,” said Captain Hapgood. 

‘* Where are the bonds, then?” 

**T can’t tell. He may have used them up 
in some stock speculation.” 

‘* But there would be something among his 
papers to indicate it, if he had — some letter 
or memorandum.” 

“If he was shrewd enough to square his 
accounts with the bank, he was smart enough 
to burn his letters and other papers. It is very 
strange, I know; but I can think of no other 
explanation of his conduct,” added the cap- 
tain. 

“If he had drowned himself, the boat would 
have been found before this time,” suggested 
a director. 

‘‘T have a theory in regard to that, which 
came to my mind last night while I was think- 
ing of the affair,” continued Captain Hap- 
good. ‘*Mr. Longimore, according to all 
accounts, was full of trouble, and rather wild. 
Crazy people are always cunning. My theory 
is, that he pulled over to one of the rocky 
shores, filled his boat with stones enough to 
sink her when the water was let in, and then 
went out into deep water again. I fancy that 
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he tied himself down to the boat, or crawled 
under the thwarts, and then pulled the plug 
out of the bottom of the boat. If he did this, 
of course neither the boat nor his body will 
conre up to tell what has become of him.” 

‘* All that is only a supposition,” said Mr. 
Doane, with a smile at the ingenuity of the 
explanation. 

‘Tt is only what.might have been, I know. 
If he has run away, the boat would certainly 
have been found,” persisted Captain Hap- 
good. 

Though this theory did not satisfy any per- 
son, no more plausible one could be suggested. 
Fox Bushwell left the bank with a feeling that 
he had conducted himself prudently, and that 
he had succeeded in all he had undertaken. 
Day after day passed away, and no intelligence 
of the absent cashier came. The police in all 
the large cities were on the lookout for him, 
and officers employed by the bank were search- 
ing the surrounding country. Mrs. Longimore 
gladly accepted the theory that her husband’s 
troubles had made him insane, and that he 
had drowned himself in the bay; for it was 
better to believe this than to think that, in his 
right mind, he had stolen the property of the 
bank. She and her daughter mourned him as 
dead, and theirs was a sad, sad home. Two 
or three times a day Prince Willingood called 
upon them, and they allowed him, at his own 
urgent request, to do the work about the house 
which the absent father had done. They spoke 
to him freely of the darkened future, which 
had hardly a ray of hope for them. 

On the third day after the disappearance of 
the cashier, came a letter from his brother to 
Mrs. Longimore. He had heard, of course, 
of the ‘‘irregularity” of her husband, and 
he had received the letter addressed to him, 
imploring aid to save the cashierfrom disgrace 
and ruin. He could do nothing; he had just 
failed in business, and enclosed in his letter a 
slip cut from a daily paper, containing the le- 
gal proceedings in his case. This hope was 
cut off. ‘The mother and her daughter wept 
afresh at this bad news. The brother expressed 
his sympathy, and this was all he could do. 
Prince read the letter, and listened to the sobs 
of Mrs. Longimore and Mollie as he did so. 
He tried to comfort them, but. he was power- 
less to do so. 

“You shall not want for anything, Mrs. 
Longimore,” said Prince, confidently. “I 
know what the girls have done; and before 
the money they loaned you is gone, some way 
will be provided for you to live. Mollie shall 
give lessons on the piano, and—” 
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‘* But the piano is no longer ours.” 

‘* My uncle shall not take it,” protested 
Prince, warmly. ‘I can obtain the pupils, I 
know. Do not weep; all shall be well in time. 
You can take boarders, open a store, or keep 
a school,” suggested the young man. 

‘We might take boarders,” replied Mrs. 
Longimore, thoughtfully, and with a gleam 
of hope. 

** But you need not do anything yet a while. 
Do not be worried. I wish I was twenty-one!” 
added Prince, with an enthusiasm which had 
its effect on the mother and daughter. 

He went home; but his presence and his 
words had kindled a hope. He left the skies 
less black behind him, though he was puzzled 
to know what he could do, with all his worldly 
goods locked up in the hands of his miserly 
uncle. 

After school on Wednesday, a special meet- 
ing of the Dorcas Society had been called, 
and Don John, the ‘boat-buiider, had been in- 
vited to be’present. The enthusiasm for boat- 
ing was at the highest pitch. _The experience 
of the Lily Club had been so delightful that 
the other clubs could hardly wait till their 
days came. The meeting was called to order 
at three o’clock, for the Undine Club were to 
have the boat at four. 

** The princely generosity of Don John has 
left us sufficient funds to procure another 
boat,” said Nellie Patterdale, when the society 
was called to order. 

‘¢ We need another,” added Eva Doane. 

‘¢Wouldn’t it be nice if we could have five 
boats, so that we could all go every day!” ex- 
claimed Kate Bilder. 

‘* Perhaps we may have them by and by,” 
replied Nellie; ‘‘ but I think a couple will do 
very well for the present — at least till we have 
all learned to row.” 

‘*T move that we buy another boat at once,” 
said Jennie Waite.” 

‘* Second the motion,” added Kate Bilder., 

‘‘T offer an amendment, that Don John be 
employed to build one like the Dorcas,” inter- 
posed Nellie. 

‘*T accept the amendment,” added Jennie. 
‘«¢ But how long will it take to build one?” 

‘*Don John can answer that question,” said 
Minnie, turning to the boat-builder. 

‘IT might do it in three weeks, if I employ 
help enough; perhaps in two,” answered Don- 
ald. 

‘* We can’t wait so long,” protested Kate. 

‘There is a four-oar boat for sale in the 
city, the one I used as a model for the Dor- 
cas,” added Don John. ‘‘ She was built last 
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year, and the price is two hundred dol- 
lars.” 

** Let’s buy her! ” cried Jennie. 

**T think we can wait two or three weeks,” 
said Nellie. 

‘*T’m sure we can’t.” 

** Yes, Jennie Waite,” laughed Minnie. 

‘¢ It would be such fun to have two boats!” 
exclaimed Kate. ‘We could get up a race. 
Let us buy her at once.” 

‘*T hope we shall not do so,” continued Nel- 
lie. ‘‘ After such a magnificent present, I 
think we can wait two or three weeks for Don 
John to build the boat.” 

‘*O, yes; certainly we can. 
added Jennie, blushing. 

All of them saw that it would be very swin- 
ish to purchase a boat, instead of giving an 
order to Don John to build one, after his gen- 
erous gift of the Dorcas; and not another 
word was said about buying the one that was 
for sale. , 

‘* Question!” shouted the members. 

‘“‘The motion is to employ Don John to 
build another boat,” said the president. 

‘* T beg permission to say a word,” interposed 
Donald. ‘‘ If the members prefer to purchase 
the boat, I hope they will do so, and not wait 
two or three weeks in order to give me the 
job. It will not make any difference to me 
whether I build her or not. I expect to lay 
down the keel of a large schooner-yacht in 
the course of two or three weeks; andI shall 
have enough to do.” 

‘** Question!” repeated the girls. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

** Don John, you will build the new boat at 
once,” said the president. 

** Of course I will do so, Miss President, if 
such is your order, for I would swallow my 
own head rather than disobey you,” replied 
the representative of the firm of Ramsay & 
Son. 

‘* Such is our order.” 

‘*Then I obey; but I shall be compelled to 
resign my pleasant position as instructor in 
rowing to the Dorcas Club.” 

** Resign?” 

‘*T must employ one or two men to help me 
build the boat; and I must work upon it my- 
self, instead of sunning in the smiles of these 
water nymphs.” 

‘* Very pretty!” 

‘This is a business matter; and if I do not 
attend to it, the boat may not be ready as soon 
as I wish, and certainly not as soon as you 
wish,” added Don John. ‘‘ Please to accept 


I didn’t think,” 


my -resignation, and I will try to have the boat 
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in the water in ten days, if I have to work 
nights upon her.” 

‘* But whom shall we get to teach us?” asked 
Nellie. 

‘*There are plenty of rowists who under- 
stand the business better than I do.” 

‘© Who?” 

** Prince Willingood, for one.” 

‘¢Prince!” ‘‘ Prince!” shouted several of 
the girls. 

‘*T move that the resignation of Don John 
be accepted,” said Eva; and the motion pre- 
vailed. 

Prince was then elected to this highly im- 
portant position, and Don John was requested 
to inform him of the will of the club. The 
business of the meeting was completed, and 
the Undine Club, who were entitled to the use 
of the boat on that day, hastened to the shop 
of the builder, where she was kept. Don John, 
who was to instruct them on this occasion, 
proceeded as he had done the day before, un- 
til the girls were able to pull a stroke togeth- 
er. The Dorcas darted off, for it required very 
little power to move her. Though the mem- 
bers of the club flattered themselves that they 
could row as soon as the boat began to move, 
their stroke was very awkward and uneven, 
and the fair rowists were likely to exhaust their 
strength in pulling a single miles Already 
they puffed like so many seals. 

‘¢ Ready to lie on your oars!” said Susie 
Thaxter, the leader, as instructed by Don John. 
‘* Oars!” 

At the last command, the girls levelled their 
oars at the proper distance above the water. 

‘* What is the matter?” asked one of the 
rowers. 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied the instructor. 

‘* What have we stopped for?” 

‘Tt is about time for you to begin to learn 
how to row,” laughed Don John. 

‘*T thought we were rowing.” 

‘¢T didn’t think so. You were sort of pad- 
dling and beating the water with the oars; 
but the water can stand it a good deal better 
than you can. You are all puffing like por- 
poises.” 

‘* But we went real fast.” 

‘Too fast for beginners; you will wear 
yourselves out in half an hour, and at this 
rate the exercise will do you more harm than 
good,” said the boat-builder, gravely. ‘I 
wait you to understand that I am duly and 
properly impressed with the responsibility of 
my position as professor of the art of rowing.” 

‘“ Professor Ramsay!” laughed Susie. 

** Thank you; I accept the title as proper 














and fitting, and regret that I am so soon to 
vacate the chair,” added Don John. ‘‘ While 
I retain it, I desire faithfully to discharge its 
duties. Ladies should do everything grace- 
fully; therefore you should row gracefully. 
But allow me to add that you row like so 
many sand-crabs, sidling about in search of 
their breakfast.” 

‘* By all means, let us row gracefully,” said 
Kitty Jones. 

‘* Moreover, it becomes my duty to insist 
that you shall row easily,” continued Profess- 
or Ramsay. ‘You make harder work of it 
than a hod-carrier, who has to shin up a lad- 
der with fifty bricks on his shoulder, and pos- 
sibly one in his hat. So much hard work 
will tire you out, and impair your health. 
Pardon me for this long speech; but con- 
sider the heavy responsibility resting upon 
me.” 

‘* We are all willing to learn, Don John, if 
you will only tell us what to do,” added Susie. 

‘*In the first place, then, you must sit up 
straight, and throw your shoulders back, just 
as you do in the calisthenic exercises. In the 
second place, you must inflate the lungs when 
you gather up for the stroke. In position, if 
you please.” 

The girls straightened up, and threw their 
shoulders back. They made the movements, 
with the breathing exercise, a few times, till 
they got the idea, without dipping the oars. 

“That will do very well. All of you dip 
the blades too deep in the water, which very 
much increases the labor. Now, oblige me, 
at the word, by pulling a few strokes, only 
half covering the blade.” 

‘*Ready — give way together!” said the 
leader, at the instructor’s request. 

‘Dip lightly. Too deep. Only half cover 
the blade of the oar—just bury the spoon, 
and no more. Very well indeed. But you 
lift the oars too high above the water when 
you gather up; that is, at movement No. 1. 
Just clear the water, and no .more. Slowly; 
don’t hurry. No, no! that’s too fast. — Stop 
them, Susie.” 

‘* Ready to lie on youroars! Oars!” called 
the leader; and they all ceased as one, and 
came into the proper position. 

“You must do it very slowly. I will call 
the movements by number — one, two, three, 
four; one, two, three, four. No faster than 
that. Now, try again. —Give the. word, 
Susie.” 

After considerable practice, Don John taught 
them to row very slowly and steadily. Taking 
out a long lead pencil, he beat the time, like 
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the conductor of an orchestra. The rowists 
were so interested in the exercise, that they 
made remarkable proficiency. 

‘*‘ Now I wish to make it still easier,” Pro- 
fessor Ramsay proceeded, when the club ceased 
rowing again. 

‘*I don’t see how it can be any easier,” said. 
Kitty. 

‘*O, I wish you to be able to pull a couple of 
miles without being at all fatigued; and you 
can, when you get used to it. Now! will give 
the time in six beats, instead of four. Three will 
come on the stroke, as before; but on the fifth 
and sixth beats you will lie on your oars. This 
is the man-of-war stroke. Are you all ready?” 

** Ready.” 

‘* One — two — three — four — five — six. 
No; you are all in a snarl!” laughed Don 
John. ‘ Rest on five and six. Now try again. 
One — two — three —four— five —six. That’s 
better.” ’ 

The exercise was repeated until the rowists 
were accustomed to the movement, and they 
made the rest after the stroke without breaking 
the time. Of course the length of the stroke, 
and the dip, were often corrected; but even 
the professor was astonished at their progress. 

‘*T hope you are satisfied,” said Kitty. 

** Not quite. You must now learn to feather 
the oar, and never pull a stroke without doing 
so,” replied Don John. ‘‘ On four, as you lift 
the blade of the oar out of the water, turn it, 
so that it shall rest flatwise, near the surface 
of the brine.” 

The instructor took an oar, and showed how 
it was done. Then each girl practised till she 
could do it. In half an hour the Undine Club 
returned to the shore, and astonished the oth- 
er clubs by the ease and grace with which they 
pulled. As instructed, the bow oarswoman 
shipped her oar, and stood by the boat-hook, 
as the Dorcas approached the landing-place. 
Everybody was satisfied, and Don John not the 
least so. 

CHAPTER XI. 


THE NEW PROFESSOR OF ROWING. 


To the members of the Dorcas Society, the 
most favored place of resort, after dinner, was 
the boat-shop of Ramsay & Son, where Don 
John and Kennedy, his workman, were getting 
out the frame of the Lily, as the new boat was 
to be called.. When they arrived, a new surprise 
awaited them; for by the side of the Dorcas 
lay the very counterpart of her, with the name 
“Undine” painted upon the stern, and each 
side of the stem. 





‘*Whose boat is that, Don John?” asked 





* to row. 
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Susie Thaxter, the leader of the Undine Club. 
** Somebody has stolen our name, and I don’t 
think it’s fair!” 

‘*It is wicked to steal,” replied 
his eyes twinkling with mischief. 

*¢ Somebody took that name just because we 
did,” pouted Susie. ‘If it was any of the 
boys, I never will speak to them again!” 

‘*It was very naughty,” added Don John. 
“The boat was sent here early this morning, 
and I was directed to have the name ‘ Undine’ 
painted upon her in three places, as on the 
Dorcas. You know that I can only obey or- 
ders, even if I break owners. If I had been 
ordered to paint ‘ Susie Thaxter’ — ” 

‘¢ Paint Susie Thaxter! Paint me!” laughed 
the merry girl. 

“JT was going to say something more. I 
know you don’t paint; your cheeks are as red 
as a ripe peach. If I had been ordered to 
paint ‘ Susie Thaxter’ on that boat, I should 
have had it done.” 

**Of course you would. That would have 
been more sensible than stealing the name of 
our club; for I hope we shall have a boat 
some time.” 

*T hope you will; and as I can build two 
boats at the same time about as quick as I can 
one, I shall get out a pair of them. I shall 
have two men at work for me to-morrow.” 

‘“*But who owns that boat?” asked Kitty 
Jones. 

‘*T am sure I don’t know who owns her 
now. It is the one I spoke to you about, yes- 
terday, as being for sale. She was sent here 
this morning, with a note from General 
Jones —” 

** My father!” exclaimed Kitty. 

‘From your father. I was ordered to paint 
the name ‘ Undine’ upon her, and send the 
bill to him,” replied Don John. 
noon a letter was left in my care for the pres- 


Don John, 


ident of the Dorcas Club, which I was re- | 


quested to deliver when the girls came down 
Here it is.” 

‘* Minnie Darling hasn’t come yet, but she 
will be here soon. The Undine is a very pret- 
ty boat,” added Kitty. 


“*T built the Dorcas after her model, as I| 
told you; and the two are as nearly alike as | 


two peas. The Lily will be precisely iike 
them,” said Don John. 

‘* What are you going to do with the other 
one you are building?” asked Susie. 

*That’s an open question. I have not de- 
cided yet; but from the interest taken in boat- 
ing, I am sure there will be a market for her, 
and perhaps for half a dozen more.” 


** This after- | 
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‘‘ Here are Minnie and Nellie,” said Kitty, 
anxious to know the contents of the letter. 

The boat-builder delivered the missive to 
the president, who opened and read it. As 
she did so, a smile lighted up her face, and 
her companions were sure that it contained 
pleasant intelligence. 

‘* What is it, Minnie?” demanded Susie, im- 
patiently. 

‘¢ Listen, and I will read it,” replied Min- 
nie: ‘*‘ Mr. Edward C. Jones presents his 
compliments to the Dorcas Boat Club, and re- 
quests the association to accept, as his gift, 
the four-oar boat to which he has given the 
name of UNDINE, with his best wishes for the 
health and happiness of the members, and with 
the hope that the boat will contribute some- 
thing tothe enjoyment of the coming season.’” 

**Goody! goody!” shouted several of the 
girls, in their enthusiasm. 

‘* You tell your father he is just the nicest 
man on record, Kitty,” said Susie. ‘‘ How did 
he happen to do this magnificent thing?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. After tea, last 
evening, I was telling mother’and the rest of 
the folks what an elegant time we had had, 
and what splendid rowists we had become, and 
how nicely Don John instructed us, so that it 
was easier to row than it was to sit still, and 
how hungry I was when I got home, and how 
we were to row gracefully as well as easily, 
and what fun we should have all summer, and 
that Don John was going to build another 
boat, and how I wished we had boats enough 
for all the girls — ” 

‘* And by that time I suppose your father 
was half crazy, because you talked so fast,” 
laughed Nellie Patterdale. 

‘*No, he wasn’t. He was reading his news- 
paper, and he didn’t seem to mind what I was 
saying. I told the folks that some of the girls 
wanted to buy the boat that was for sale, and 
if I had money enough, I’d buy her myself. 
| Father didn’t take a bit of notice of what I 
| said.” 
| ‘© Tt seems that he did.” 
|  ** Well, he didn’t ask me even a single ques- 
| tion,” added Kitty. 

‘* Evidently there was no need of any ques- 
tions,” said Minnie; ‘‘ for you told all you 
knew and all you felt without being asked.” 

“‘T don’t care! I never enjoyed myself half 
so much before, as I did in the boat yesterday 
afternoon. Mother was afraid I should hurt 
myself rowing, and said it was too hard work 
for girls. Then I told her everything Don 
John had said about making easy work of 
it, and that I wasn’t a bit tired after we 
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learned to row. Then to think that father 
heard all I said, and went off this morning 
and bought this boat, and gave it to the Dor- 
cas Club! Noweach of the clubs can go twice 
a week, instead of once, and next week will be 
vacation.” 

**You can use her this afternoon, if you 
like, only you must be careful not to rub the 
letters that are painted on her,” suggested Don 
John. 

“That will be nice!” exclaimed Kitty. 
‘+The Psyche Club can have her.” 

**But we have not learned to row,” said 
Carrie West, the leader of the club mentioned. | 
** We must be instructed before we can go out, 
and the professor is to go with the Dorcas 
Club, who have the boat to-day.” 

‘* Where is Prince?” asked Minnie. 

‘He will be here very soon,” replied Don 
John. ‘It isn’t four o’clock yet.” 

‘«Can’t you go with the Psyche Club, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay?” asked Kitty. 

‘IT cannot; if I do, Kennedy must stop 
work as well as I, and we can’t get these boats 
done at the time stated. Please don’t call me 
professor any more; I abdicate in favor of 
Prince Willingood, who has been chosen as 
my successor. Transfer the title to him; he 








is worthy to bear the laurel and bear the hon- 


or,” laughed Don John. ‘“ Besides, there will 
be so many professors around, that we shall 
not know one from another. The barber is a 
professor, and so are the horse-doctor, the 
bumpologist, and the lightning-rod man.” 

‘* Here is the Simon Pure professor,” said 
Susie Thaxter, as Prince made his appearance. 

‘The what?” demanded the new instructor 
in rowing. 

“The professor, Prince; you are the pro- 
fessor of the art of rowing.” 

‘Am I, indeed?” chuckled Prince. ‘“I’ma 
greater man than I thought I was; and I beg 
to express my warmest thanks for the distin- 
guished honor conferred upon me. I will en- 
deavor to discharge my arduous duties with 
fidelity and discretion, and thus to win the fa- 
vor of those who have placed me in this hon- 
orable and useful position. Allow me to add 
that Don John has fully instructed me in re- 
gard to his system of rowing, and I shall fol- 
low his method.” 

Both of the boats were put into the water, 
and hauled up alongside the little pier which 
Don John and his man had built in front of 
the shop. 

‘But which club is going.in the Undine?” 
said Minnie, as she seated herself at the stroke 
oar. 
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‘*« The Psyche, of course,” replied Kitty. ‘It 
is their next turn.” 

‘¢ But we can’t row,” added Carrie West. 

‘¢And for that reason, I hope the Psyche 
Club will not go out in the Undine, for they 
will only contract bad habits,” said Prince. 

‘* Miss President, I move, as the sense of the 
club, that the Undine Club, knowing how to 
row, Ought to use the second boat,” continued 
Nellie, at the bow oar of the Dorcas. 

‘¢ Just my opinion, exactly,” cried Prince. 
‘‘Then the Dorcas Club can see just how to 
row, and their example will make our work 
all the easier.” _ 

Minnie put the question to vote, and the 
motion was carried. 

‘¢T think it is real mean, there!” said Kitty, 
impulsively. ‘Neither the Psyche nor the 
. Fairy Club have been in the boat yet. I would 
rather have them go than go myself.” 

‘* But we can’t row,” persisted Carrie West. 
‘*T’m afraid we should tip over, or spoil the 
boat.” 

‘I don’t want to go till Prince can go with 
us,” added Jennie Waite, the leader of the 
Fairy Club. 

So said all the members of the two clubs 
which had not yet been in the boat. 

‘* We had much rather see yonr club row, 


Kitty,” continued Carrie West. "ey enjoyed 
looking at you, yesterday afternoon, quite as 


much as I should rowing myself. Your 
movements were the very poetry of motion.” 

**That’s so!” cried Prince. ‘‘I must have 
the Undine Club as a model for the Dorcas.” 

Kitty, over-persuaded, gave up the point. 
As her father had presented the boat to the 
club, she wanted the members to feel that she 
belonged to all, and not to her particular club. 
The members of the Undine Club took their 
places, Susie Thaxter being in the stern-sheets 
with the tiller-ropes in her hands. 

‘‘Ready! Upoars!” said she. ‘‘ Shove off!” 

The last order was properly addressed to the 
how and stroke oarswomen, whose duty it 
was to shove the boat out from the pier; and, 
having done so, to elevate their oars, in readi- 
ness to ‘‘ let fall” with the others; but Don 
John did this part of the work for them, and 
pushed the Undine far out from the shore. 

‘¢ Let fall!” said the leader; and all the 
oars dropped into the water as one, with the 
blades athwartships. ‘‘ Give way together!” 

The Undines began to pull with a very slow 
and measured stroke, making the long pause 
when the oars were raised out of the water. 
But slow as the stroke was, the boat went 
ahead quite rapidly, for she was very sharp 
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and very light. A stout boy, without much 
expenditure of force, could have rowed her 
even faster than she was going, and this slight 
amount of muscle, divided among four girls. 
made it very easy indeed for them. Don John 
had positively forbidden them to row any 
faster than the time he had given them, and 
Prince had repeated the order as they started. 

The fact was, that Dr. Darling, Minnie’s 
father, who was a wealthy retired physician, 
had been to see Don John as soon as he 
learned that the latter had been chosen as in- 
structor. He had given the young professor 
some excellent advice in regard to physical 
exercise for girls, and had especially cautioned 
him not to allow them to make hard work of 
it. The points of this lesson had been duly 
handed over to Prince. 

The girls on the shore clapped their hands 
when the Undine went off, so pretty and 
graceful were the movements of the rowers; 
and the Dorcas Club watched them for some 
time. It soon appeared that there were other 
spectators, for quite a number of the friends 
of the girls were coming down to the shore. 
Among them was Dr. ‘Darling, who com- 
mended Don John’s system of rowing in the 
highest terms. But the Dorcas Club were not 
anxious to make their first attempts in the 
presence of an audience, and Prince paddled 
the boat away from the shore, and behind a 
wharf, before he commenced his lesson. As 
his predecessor had done, he explained very 
fully what he wished to accomplish, and then 
taught the club the movements. The girls 
were apt scholars, and in an hour they pulled 
a very pretty stroke, precisely like that which 
Don John had given to the Undines. 

“You are doing bravely,” said Prince. 
‘*You can row almost as well as Kitty’s club 
now.” 

‘¢ Then I think we may go in and show our- 
selves,” laughed Minnie. ‘‘ My father is on 
the wharf, and I suppose he wants to know 
whether we are killing ourselves or not.” 

‘Very well; we will go as closely to the 
shore as we can by Don John’s wharf,” re- 
plied Prince. ‘‘Don’t dip too deep, if you 
please.” 

‘*But we don’t more than half cover the 
blades,” said Nellie, who knew something 
about rowing herself. 

“IT don’t wish you to dip any deeper at 
present. I know the rule is to cover the blade, 
and we shall do so by and by. We must be- 
gin very gradually, for none of you are used 
to hard work. As you are strengthened by 
exercise, we will dip deeper.” 
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‘*‘ Here comes the Undine,” added Minnie. 
‘¢ How prettily they row!” 

“You are doing about as well as the Un- 
dines; only keep cool, and don’t hurry. One 
— two — three — four — five— six. Not fast- 
er than that,” continued Prince. 

The two boats came alongside of each 
other, both pulling the slow and measured 
stroke, which made their. speed exactly the 
same. The instructor acted as leader, in the 
absence of Mollie Longimore, and gave the 
order to “‘lie on your oars.” At his request 
Susie did the same. 

‘¢ Are-you tired, girls?” asked Prince. 

‘* Not one bit!” protested Kitty, in the Un- 
dine. 

‘¢ We don’t have to use any strength at all,” 
said another. 

** Can’t we have a race?” asked Susie Thax- 
ter. 

‘‘No; not on any account,” replied Prince, 
decidedly. ‘‘ By and by, when you have prac- 
tised a great deal, and your muscles are a lit- 
tle hardened, we will do a little mild racing.” 

** There won’t be any fun, if we can’t race,” 
pouted Kitty. 

‘*T think there will be plenty of fun; but we 
shall have a race when you are in condition 
for it. You might do yourselves more harm 
in one hour than you could recover from ina 
year, if you exercise too violently. For the 
present, you must pull no faster than the time 
I have given you. Now we will show off what 
you can do to the people on shore.” 

The rowers gave way again, and the Undine 
was instructed to follow the Dorcas. Prince 
led the way to a considerable distance below 
the boat-builder’s pier, and then took acourse 
back, which led the boats as near the shore 
as the depth of the water would permit. The 
girls, feeling now that they were on exhibi- 
tion, threw back their shoulders, and did their 
best. The instructor counted the time loud 
enough for both crews to hear him, till the 
rowers in both boats were pulling precisely the 
same stroke. Their speed did not vary a par- 
ticle, and the eight oars all dipped at precisely 
the same instant. As they passed close to 
the shore, and the pier where the other mem- 
bers of the club and the spectators were as- 
sembled, they were greeted with hearty ap- 
plause. 

‘* Ready to toss — toss!” said Prince, when 
the boats were abreast of the pier. 

The eight oars were elevated to a perpen- 
dicular, as though they had all been parts of 
the same machine, the boats still shooting 
ahead under the impetus given them before. 
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This was the complimentary salute with which 
a boat acknowledges a civility. 

‘* Let fall! Give way!” continued Prince; 
and the rowing was resumed without a break 
in the time, calling from the spectators a re- 
newed expression of approbation. 

The boats circled around, and again passed 
the spectators, tossing the oars as before, in 
reply to the applause which greeted them. 
Prince then stopped the Dorcas, and directed 
the Undine to take a position abreast, and on 
the starboard side of her. Side by side, they 
passed the spectators a third time, the ends 
of the oars almost touching, so careful was 
the steering. Again the fair rowers tossed 
their oars, in reply to the demonstrations on 
shore. 

‘* Are you tired yet?” asked Prince, when 
they had been out an hour and a half. 

No one was tired even in the slightest de- 
gree, but the instructor deemed it prudent to 
return to the shore, where the two clubs were 
greeted with the warmest expressions of de- 
light and admiration. Dr. Darling expressed 
the pleasure he felt in seeing the business 
conducted so well, and declared that the girls 
would be vastly benefited by the exercise 
thus prudently managed. The fresh air was 
good for them, and there was no danger at 
present of over-exertion. 

‘*But such gentle rowing will soon become 
very tame to them,” added the doctor. 

‘*T suppose so, sir. But when they have 
more boats, they can perform all sorts of ma- 
neeuvres, which will give them plenty of va- 
riety,” replied Prince. 

‘*You have two boats now, and one build- 
ing?” 

‘‘Yes, sir. Don John is building one be- 
sides, on his own account. I suppose the girls 
will not be satisfied till they have a boat for 
each of the five clubs.” 

‘*T wish they had them, for I think they need 
this exercise in the open air. Don’t let them 
overdo it, on any account.” 

“‘T will not— if I can help it; but I suppose 
my services will not be much longer required,” 
added Prince, as he walked into the shop with. 
the doctor. 

‘*-You are building a boat on your own ac- 
count, Don John, I am told,” said Dr. Darling. 

"Yes, sir. I think there will be a demand 
for row-boats this season,” replied the builder. 

‘‘ It certainly looks like it now,” laughed the 
doctor. ‘‘ Do you intend to sell her?” 

** Yes, sir — of course.” 

‘¢T will take her, at the price named for the 
other, for the Dorcas Club. Let me see, Prince. 
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What are the names of the clubs that have no 
boats?” 

‘* The Fairy and the Psyche.” 

‘** Call this one the Psyche.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Prince reported what Dr. Darling had done 
to the members of the club; and certainly the 
prospect was as bright as they could wish. 
The next afternoon the Psyche Club received 
its first lesson, the Lily Club using the Un- 
dine at the same time. On Saturday the 
Fairy Club took its turn; and when the week 
ended, all the clubs were able to pull a boat, 
though all of them still had a great deal to 
learn. 

By this time Don John had the frames of the 
two boats set up, and all hands worked early 
and late upon them. Prince was quite as en- 
thusiastic as any of the girls, and only regret- 
ted that Mollie Longimore could not take part 
in the sports; and his regret was shared by 
Minnie and Nellie. He continued to do all he 
could for the afflicted family, and called upon 
them three times a day. After the rowing was 
finished on Saturday, he found Minnie and 
Nellie at the cashier’s house. Mollie and her 
mother had become in some degree reconciled 
to the altered circumstances; and, though they 
had not ceased to mourn him whom they be- 
lieved to be no more, they were calm and com- 
posed. 

‘IT am sorry you gave that white envelope 
to your father, Mollie,” said Minnie, who had 
been waiting for a fit time to open this sub- 
ject, and to return the money it had con- 
tained. 

**T did not give it to him,” replied Mollie. 

** You did not?” 





**T told you I could not; and I did not. I| 
am so glad now that I did not!” 

‘But you gave it back to me sealed,” added | 
Minnie, greatly astonished. 

**T didn’t mind whether it was sealed or not. 
But my father did not see it, or know anything 
about it.” * 

‘*But every envelope contained money — 
every one of them.” 

‘*Mine had no money in it, I am sure,” per- 
sisted Mollie. ‘‘I didn’t like to carry the en- 
velope and circular into the house, for fear 
some one might see them. I gave it to Prince 
to keep for me — didn’t I, Prince?” 

‘““You did,” replied he, rather puzzled to 
determine how he should get out of the scrape. 

“Did you seal it?” asked Minnie. 

‘““Why should he seal it, when there was 
nothing in it?” 





** But every envelope contained money.” 
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‘“*Then Prince put the money into mine,’ 
said Mollie, blushing. 

After some attempts to evade the issue, he 
was obliged to confess that he had put a ten- 
dollar bill into the envelope, before he gave it 
back to Mollie. Minnie and Nellie both in- 
sisted upon returning it. Mollie would not 
take the money; and in the end Prince was 
forced to accept it; but when he put it into 
his pocket, he mentally determined that every 
cent of it should be spent for the benefit of the 
Longimores. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SOLITARY OARSMAN. 


Monpay, the first day of vacation, was a 
busy day with ‘‘ Professor” Willingood, for 
each of the clubs was to have the use of one 
of the boats for two hours. The Dorcas and 
the Lily Clubs were to have their turn in the 
forenoon; and Prince took his place in the 
former for the first hour; but Carrie West, of 
the Psyche, acted as leader in the Dorcas, in 
the absence of Mollie Longimore. 

“I told you the other day that there were 
several things more for you to learn,” said the 
professor, when the boats were under way, 
and some distance from the land. 

‘*T thought we had learned out,” laughed 
Minnie. ‘‘We can row, and make the boat 
go. What more is there to do?” 

‘“*Do you see those two yachts, anchored 
close together?” asked Prince, pointing to the 
Maud and the Sea Foam, which were lying 
within ten feet of each other. 

‘*T see them.” 

‘* Suppose, in order to avoid being run down 
by a steamer, it suddenly became necessary 
for the Dorcas to pass between tfiem.” 

“Tt would be simply impossible to row 


| through such a narrow place,” replied Minnie. 


‘* We should break our oars.” 

** Not at all.” 

‘¢ We could toss oars,” suggested Nellie Pat- 
terdale. 

‘* And if the wind were blowing pretty fresh, 
the blades of the oars would act as so many 
small sails, and might carry the boat against 
one of the yachts, or get you afoul of her rig- 
ging. It might be done; but it is not the best 
way. Before we go any farther, we will pass 
through that narrow place. When Carrie West 
gives the order, ‘ Ready to trail —trail! ’ at the 
last word, you will each throw the loom of the 
oar out of the rowlock, holding on at the 
handle. It must be done, of course, when the 
boat is under full headway. The motion of 
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the boat will bring all the blades of the oars 
alongside. As soon as you are through the 
narrow place, the order will be given, ‘ Ship 
your oars,’ and you will place the loom in the 
rowlock again. Nowwewill try it. Give the 
word, Carrie, ‘ Ready to trail.’” 

‘‘Ready to trail!” repeated the leader. 
‘6 Trail!” 3 

The oars were permitted to come alongside, 
and held in this position, though some boats 
have trail-lines attached to the oars and the 
gunwale, so that the hold may be released. 

‘Very well, young ladies,” said the profess- 
or, as they insisted upon calling him. ‘‘ Now, 
when you ship your oars, you must be careful 
not to catch a crab.” 

‘¢T know what that is,” said Eva Doane. 

‘‘T am glad you do; but there is a difference 
of opinion in regard to it,” added Prince. 
‘‘ Some say it is catching the oar in the water, 
when gathering up for the stroke; and others, 
that it is missing the stroke, or ‘ rowing dry,’ 
so that the rower is pitched over backwards. 
Now haul your oars well in, and lift the blade 
out of the water when you throw it into the 
rowlock. Don’t let it touch the water again 
till the order comes to ‘ give way.’ Now try 
it, Carrie.” 

‘* Ship your oars!” 

They were handled as in tossing; and, be- 
ing proficient in this exercise, the new move- 
ment came very easily. 

‘* Give way!” added Carrie; and the rowing 
was resumed as though there had been no 
break in it. 

The operation of trailing was repeated sev- 
eral times before Prince would permit the boat 
to pass between the two yachts, the crews of 
which were og board, getting them ready for 
acruise down the bay. The yachtmen watched 
the movements of the Dorcas and the Undine 
with no little interest and admiration; and 
when the former passed between their yachts, 
all hands gave three rousing cheers. 

“Ready to toss! Toss!” said Carrie, 
prompted by Prince; and all the oars went up, 
in response to the command. 

‘Ts there anything more to learn, Professor 
Willingood?” inquired Minnie. 

‘*Plenty more, Miss President,” answered 
Prince. ‘* Suppose a steamer should shoot 
out into the path of the boat, so that, if you 
did not stop the Dorcas, in going two or three 
times her length you would smash the steam- 
er, or be smashed yourself, what would you 
do? That’s the conundrum.” 

‘* Stop rowing, and back water, of course,” 
said Eva Doane. 





** Just so; but, — 
“** Tn colleges and halls, in ancient times, 
There dwelt a sage called Discipline.’ 
It is rather a startling thing to find yourself 
in the path of a steamboat, for steamers have 
an ugly habit of smashing small boats like 
pipe-stems ; and without discipline some might 
back, and others pull, and whirl the boat 
around, instead of getting out of the way. 
We will learn to do the thing properly, as 
they did it in colleges and halls in ancient 
days. The word is, ‘Oars!’ because no long 
speeches should be made when the boat is in 
danger.” : 

‘But that is the same order as when you lie 
upon the oars,” Minnie objected. 

‘Very true; and that is precisely what you 
will do—lie upon your oars. The second 
order is, ‘ Hold water;’ when you will drop 
the oars into the brine, just as in pulling the 
stroke. You must hold the handles firmly, 
for the resistance may be so great as to throw 
you off your seats. Now go ahead again, and 
we will try it.” 

‘* Give way,” said the leader; and the girls 
pulled till the Dorcas was under full headway. 

‘* Now is your time, Carrie,” added Prince. 

‘* Oars!” shouted Carrie, sharply. 

Instantly every rower was lying on her 
oars, with the flat of the blade just above the 
water. 

‘* Hold water!” added the leader, an instant 
later. ‘ 

The girls turned the oars, and dropped them 
into the water. In a few moments the progress 
of the Dorcas was checked, and she lay mo- 
tionless. 

‘“‘Very well, indeed,” said the instructor. 
‘‘But it is often necessary to do something 
more than merely ‘ hold water,’ and the order, 
‘Stern, all!’ is given, at which you must all 
row backwards, or back water.” 

‘*‘ We can do that,” added Minnie. 

‘‘T know you can; but you need practice; 
otherwise, an order quickly given may throw 
you into confusion, at a time when you have 
not a moment to spare. Now try it, Carrie. 
Go ahead, hold water, and then back her.” 

‘* Give way!” said the leader; and the Dor- 
cas darted off. 

.T want you to notice how quickly you can 
check her headway,” continued Prince. 

‘*Oars!” added the leader, at the right mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Hold water! Stern, all!” 

It was a failure, for in backing water the 
rowers lost the stroke. Ruth was hit in the 
back by the handle of Eva’s oar, and all of 
them were thrown into confusion. 
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‘*T thought you said you could do that,” 
laughed Prince. 

‘** Carrie gave the orders too rapidly,” plead- 
ed Minnie. 

‘* Not too rapidly,” said the instructor. “If 
there is danger ahead, you can’t stop to dream 
about it; you must act. Now, you must keep 
doing it till the movement will execute itself, 
for it is the most important one I have given 
you. You will often be required to do it in 
emergencies. When we have the four boats 
out, you will be in constant peril of running 
into each other, if you don’t know how to 
handle your boats properly.” 

Carrie started the boat again, and repeated 
the orders as before; but the club again failed 
to hit the back stroke together. The next time, 
it was done more slowly, and with better suc- 
cess. The manceuvre was executed a dozen 
times before Prince was satisfied with it. As 
the first hour had expired, the Dorcas headed 
for the shore, in order to transfer the professor 
to the Undine, to whose crew he was to give 
the same lessons. 

‘In bow!” said Carrie, prompted by Prince, 
as the boat approached the landing-place. 

Nellie Patterdale, who pulled the bow oar, 
unshipped it, and repaired to the fore-sheets, 
with the light boat-hook in her hand, in readi- 
ness to fend off, or fasten to the pier. 

‘Way enough,” added the leader; whereat 
the three remaining rowers tossed their oars, 
and then boated, or, in other words, deposited 
them in the boat by the gunwale, where they 
belonged. 

The Dorcas lost her headway just as the bow 
came up to the pier; but Prince had indicated 
to Carrie when to give the order. 

‘We hit it just right,” said Nellie, as she 
hooked into the pier, and drew the boat along- 
side it. 

‘* You must be very careful indeed, when you 
make a landing, to estimate the distance cor- 
rectly,” added the professor. 

‘*T know the distance now,” replied Carrie; 
“and I am sure I can hit it right every time.” 

**Don’t be too sure,” laughed Prince. shak- 
ing his head; * for it will hardly be twice the 
same. If the wind is blowing strong off shore, 
it will be less; if on shore, more. You must 
make the proper allowance every time; but 
you had better make too great rather than 
too small an allowance. It is safer to fall 
short of the pier, than to run into it, and 
smash your boat. Here comes the Undine; 
let us see how she does it.” 

She did it badly, for Kate Bilder made too 
little allowance for the headway of the boat, 
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and if Prince had not caught the bow, she 
would have driven her stem into the pier. The 
professor took his place in the Undine, and 
went over the same ground as in the Dorcas. 
Before noon he had finished the lesson, and 
then both clubs practised in making the pier. 
While they did so, Prince stood on the wharf, - 
with a boat-hook in his hand, to prevent any 
accident; but the leaders were so careful that 
the boats fell short every time. This was a 
mistake on the safe side, and the instructor 
was satisfied to leave the matter where it was. 
The lessons for the forenoon were finished, 
the boats secured, and all hands went home 
to dinner. At two o’clock the rowing was re- 
sumed by the Undine and Psyche Clubs, and 
the professor repeated his instructions till they 
had become rather monotonous to-him. At 
four o’clock, he went over the old story with 
the Fairy Club, in the Undine, the Dorcas 
Club ising the other boat. 

* Hullo!” 

The shout came from a small boat, pulled 
by one man, directly ahead of the Psyche. 
Carrie West was putting her knowledge to a 
practical test, steering the boat towards the 
craft before her, intending to **hold water,” 
and ‘*‘ back her,” in season to avoid a collision. 
The lonely oarsman seemed to fear a catas- 
trophe, and had thrown up a warning note; 
but the intrepid leader of the Psyche brought 
her to a dead stand not more than half a boat’s 
length from him. 

“Hullo!” yelled the man, as the Psyche 
stopped; ‘‘ are you go’n to run into me?” 

“T hadn’t the least idea of doing so, sir,” 
replied Carrie. 

‘*That’s rather a close shave,” added the 
solitary rower, shaking his head. 

‘© Wecan do it nineteen times more, without 
touching you,” laughed the leader. 

“T ruther you don’t try it agin. You'll 
break the bow of that pretty boat all to flin- 
ders, if you cut so clost,” added the stranger. 

‘*No danger, sir.” 

‘« But it makes my nerves rathershaky. I’ve 
got as many nerves as a lady.” 

‘*We will not go near you again, then,” 
added Carrie. 

‘I'm ruther glad you fetched up so clost, 
for I want to see you.” 

‘« See me!” exclaimed the leader, merrily. 

“Well, no; not exactly the gal, but the feller 
with you. — Be you J. Prince Willingood?” 

“That's my name.” 

‘¢ He’s the professor,” chuckled Carrie. 

“«T s’pose so,” added the lonely rowist, who 
did not indulge in a smile, much less a laugh, 
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but looked as solemn as an owl. ‘I want to 
see the professor. I want to talk with him.” 

‘I’m engaged just now,” replied Prince. 

‘‘ Engaged to all them gals?” queried the 
man, gloomily. 

‘We release you from the engagement,” 
laughed Carrie. 

‘*T will be at Don John’s boat-house in a 
few minutes,” added Prince. ‘I will see you 
there.” 

*‘ That’s half a mile off, and I ain’t so fond 
of rowing as them gals. I want to see you 
very bad.” 

** How bad?” 

‘‘ Bad enough to do almost anything.” 

‘*Who is he, Prince?” asked one of the 
girls. 

‘¢ It’s Simon Potter, I think,” replied Prince. 

‘‘That’s my name; and I live in the woods 
down to Northport,” added the man, whose 
hearing was excellent, though he seemed to be 
somewhat advanced in years. ‘If you git 
into my boat, I’ll pull you up to the boat-shop 
while we're talkin’.” 

‘*We can return without you, professor,” 
said Carrie. 

**You won’t break the wharf down when 
you land — will you?” 

**T will try not to do so,” replied Carrie. 

‘* Because we shall want it this season, and 
don’t wish to have it smashed.” 

““T will be careful.” 


“Very well. I will see what this worthy 
gentleman desires. Pull, starboard; back, 
port oars.’”’ 


The Undine swung around, so that Prince 
could step into the boat of the solitary oars- 
man. As he seated himself in the stern, the 
club gave way again, and was soon out of 
hailing distance. 

‘You don’t know me much, Prince, 
Simon Potter. 

‘*Not much.” 

The lonely rower had the reputation of be- 
ing a strange man, and his looks were fully 
up to his reputation. He was short in stature, 
being not more than five feet four in height. 
His hair was always cut short, and what there 
was of it was of a yellowish-white; but his 
beard, of the same color, reached nearly down 
to his waist. He always wore coarse gray 
pants, very large and bagging, and a short 
blue frock, reaching to his hips, over whatever 
other garments he had on. Winter and sum- 
mer, his fashion was always the same. His 
hat — when he wore any — was an ordinary 
** stove-pipe,” at least so far as the brim was 
concerned; but he had cut away the crown, 


said 
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and rolled it up into the shape of a cone. 
Certainly it was a ‘‘ shocking bad hat,” and 
those who saw it upon his head immediately 
concluded that Simon Potter was a crazy man. 
If he walked through the streets of the city, 
every boy stopped, and turned round to look 
at him as a curiosity. 

If the solitary rower was not crazy, he was 
eccentric. ‘The tradition in regard to him was 
that he had graduated at Bowdoin College, 
studied medicine, and established himself in 
practice. He was married; but being a singu- 
lar man, his wife could not live with him, and 
deserted him. This misfortune seemed to 
disgust him with civilization and society. 
In order to get away from everybody, he 
‘camped out” for a summer on the lonely 
Northport shore. Then he bought a consider- 
able tract of land, and built a small house 
and barn upon it, where he lived entirely 
alone. He cultivated ground enough to afford 
him all the vegetables he wanted, and to ena- 
ble him to keep acow. If anybody called to 
see him, he was not at home, for he concealed 
himself, or took to the woods, when he saw 
visitors approaching. Two or three times a 
year, he went to the city to purchase supplies 
and collect his interest, for he had money in- 
vested there. 

‘*Nobody knows me much,” said Simon 
Potter. ‘‘I don’t want to know folks much. 
I keep out of the way.” 

‘* Why do you keep out of the way?” asked 
Prince. 

‘* Because it suits me best. I don’t like folks 
any better’n folks like'me. We don’t agree; 
and I’m willin’ to let them alone, if they’ll let 
me alone.” : 

‘*T have heard it said that you were a doc- 
tor.” 

“<I ain’t no doctor now. I used to be, but I 
ain’t now, and don’t mean to be agin. I got 
tired o’ livin’ when I wan’t more’n thirty years 
old. I’ve been ready to die ever since; I’m 
only waitin’ for my time to come. I don’t 
trouble nobody, and nobody troubles me — 
except peddlers and lightnin’-rod men.” 

**-You must be very lonely.” 

““No, I ain’t. I don’t want no company, 
and never have none. How deep do you sup- 
pose the water is down here?” said the strange 
man, resting on his oars, and looking into the 
water. 

‘*IT don’t know; fifty feet, perhaps,” replied 
Prince. 

‘“*T s’pose you knew Mr. Longimore?” 

“Very well, indeed.” 

‘*Do you s’pose he’s down there?” added 
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Simon Potter, pointing impressively into the 
water. 

‘**T’m afraid he is.” 

** Drowned?” 

“Yesi” 

‘‘He was a good man. He used to git my 
interest for me, and give it to me without 
laughin’ at me, as other: folks do. I’m sorry 
he’s dead.” 

‘* He was a fine man.” 

‘* Yes, he was.. He never bothered me with 
questions I don’t want to answer. He told me 
once that you were a good boy.” 

** I try to be.” : 

‘*T want you todo some things forme. Will 
you?. I'll pay you for it.” 

‘*T shall. be glad to do anything I can for 
you,” answered Prince, promptly. 

‘** Now Mr. Longimore’s gone, I want some- 
body to collect my interest for-me, and bring 
it to me, for I don’t want to go to the city any 
more. .Folks stare at. me, and laugh at -me. 
You can buy some. things, for me, when I want 
’em. I'll pay you well for all you do.” 

‘**T will do anything of this kind. you wish,” 

“Thank ye, Prince;” and Simon, Potter 
suddenly relapsed into a fit of deep musing, 
during which -he gazed intently into , the 
water. 

‘When shail I colléct your interest, Dr. 
Potter?” asked the young man, when he was 
tired of the silence: 

‘* Don’t call me doctor. . I’m no doctor now.” 

‘* Excuse me — Mr. Potter.” 

‘* Nor mister, nuther: Call me Simon Pot- 
ter. Do you suppose Mr. Longimore has gone 
to heaven, Prince?” 

‘* He was a Christian man, and I have. no 
doubt of it.” 

‘If he ain’t dead?” 

‘‘ Well; no; notif he is alive: 

‘* Folks think: he’s. gone to heaven — don’t 
they?” 

‘*I don’t. know what they think. Probably 
those who believe he stole the bonds don’t 
think so.” 

** How old are you, Prince?” asked Simon 
Potter, looking him earnestly in the face. 

‘* Seventeen.” 

‘*Have you come to years of discretion 
yit?” 

‘*T think I have,” laughed Prince. 

‘* Some boys don’t never come to years of 
discretion,” added the strange man, solemnly. 

‘** Are you afraid to trust me with your in- 
terest money, Mr. Potter?” 

‘*Simon Potter is my name. 
be in the Potter’s Field.” 


I shall soon 
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The words sounded like a grim joke; but 
the speaker did not smile. He never smiled. 

‘*T hope not,” added Prince. 

“Don’t wish me ill. I ain’t afraid to trust 
you with my interest money. It’s due the first 
day of July. Thecashier used to have it ready 
for me the next day. Do you s’pose Mr. Lon- 
gimorg is dead?” 

‘‘His wife and, daughter think so; and I 
have no reason to doubt it,” answered Prince. 

‘His folks feel bad — don’t they?” 

‘<Very badly.” 

‘I’m sorry for ’em, for Mr. Longimore was 
a good man. I’m sorry they think he is dead, 
I mean.” 2 

“Don’t you think he was drowned?” asked 
Prince, perplexed by the odd speeches of his 
companion. 

‘‘T love the cashier. He’s the only man on 
the airth I care for. He don’t laugh at me.” 

- * But isn’t he drowned?” demanded Prince. 

‘«The water’s fifty feet deep here, you say. 
If you tell anybody what I say, Prince, except 
them I tell you to tell, those who want to know 
more about it will find my body at the bottom 
of the bay, fifty feet down.” 

‘¢ What do you mean, sir?” 

“Tf you say one word more’n I tell you to, 
you’ll wrong me, and you'll wrong — ” 

Whom?” asked Prince; when the old man 
paused. 

‘Mr. Longimore! ” 

Prince was thoroughly excited now. 

(To BE CONTINUED.} 


Harmony. — Everything in nature is har- 
monious. The flowers and fruits are always in 
perfect harmony with their season... The music 
of the winds, brooks, and rivers, is always 


in:tune.. The weird music of the Zolian harp 
is always harmonious, if man has. arranged 
the strings properly; the wind is not to blame 
for any discord.. Man alone is rarely in per- 
fect harmony: with God, himself, and man- 
kind. Even in music, not one. in ten who 
sing are in tune. A naturally true voice, 
uncultivated, is not always harmonious. To 
sing in perfect harmony requires. years of 
persevering practice and study. It is in ma- 
ture years we find men and women. whose 
harmony is perfect; for only through trials 
borne, temptations resisted, and an entire 
victory over self, can any one gain perfect 
harmony. Boys and girls must commence 
in early life to conquer self if they desire a 
happy old age; for all persons whose lives are 
harmonious are happy. * 
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‘“So THAT RooM BECAME THE HEART OF THE HOUSEHOLD.” 


“THAT QUEER GIRL.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OWAN BELL brought his boat sudden- 
ly to a dead stop, leaned forward on his 
oar, and listened intently. It seemed to him 
that he had heard, faint and far off, a human 
cry of distress and terror. He was rowing 
on the river about ten miles above Bayberry 
Bend. He had come up here two or three 
days before to survey a large tract for a New 
York house, who meant to turn its fine water 
privileges to account. ; 
It was the loveliest of June mornings, pre- 
cisely a year since he had started with aunt 
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| Rachel and Madeline for the sea-shore. He 
‘remembered that just as he sprang into his 
boat, and wondered if Madeline, too, would 
not think of it that morning. She was apt to 
remember dates and times. 

During this year, things had gone on in their 
old, smooth, pleasant ways in the wide, roomy ° 
stone house of the Earles. Rowan and Mad- 
eline had never resumed the talk which they 
had that last evening in the moonlight by the 
sea. Rowan still took for granted that the old 
offer held, and that a time would come to re- 
new it. Meanwhile things were comfortable 
just as they were; any meddling with them 
would be superfluous, and make matters awk- 
ward and ridiculous. So he and Madeline 
read, and rode, and had their jokes and larks, 
and their long, serious talks, and lived their 
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young, free, pleasant home-lives together, 
just as they had always done. Nothing was 
changed, except that everybody was a year 
older; but that always means a good deal, one 
way or another, for a human soul. 

Rowan had been out on the river for an 
hour, perhaps, sending his small boat close 
to the cool, green banks, amang the oaks, and 
birches, and red maples, or shooting out into the 
middle of the wide, dark stream. Everything 
was alive, that morning, with gladness and 
beauty — the sky overhead; the clear, summer 


air, cooled with soft winds and spiced with | 
scents they brought from the woods and clo- | 


ver meadows; the air full of the songs of June 
birds. The young man had enjoyed his row 
hugely; he was made to enjoy all out-door 
work and pleasures. Whatever tasks God 
had set him to do. it would be always with the 
wide forces and forms of Nature. These he 
loved to conquer, utilize, reduce toorder. He 
had thought all this, and a good deal more, in 
this morning’s row, for Rowan Bell had a brain 
and a heart which always kept him thinking 
to some purpose. He had wished several 
times that Madeline was along with him. 
How she would have enjoyed it all! He 


could see just the look on her face, the light, 
the radiant happiness there, as she would turn 


it to him, saying, ‘‘ O, Rowan, it is a beauti- 
ful world, and a joy to live in it, after all!” 
And Rowan Bell knew better than any one 
else what the ‘after all” meant —the dark 
side of things, the sin, and suffering, and loss 
that lay behind all the world’s beauty and 
gladness. 

There it came again, faint and distant on 
the still air —that cry of human peril and 
terror. If he had not been listening with all 
his might, if he had not had the ears of an 
Indian, he might not have heard it. He was 
in a narrow curve of the river, the banks press- 
ing up so green and close on either side that 
the trees leaned over and shut him in in acra- 
dle of cool darkness. But when he heard that 
cry the second time, he bent to his oar, and 
his boat shot out like lightning into the sun, 
where the river broadened, and rolled a broad, 
clear stream between its shelving banks. 

Rowan Bell looked far up them in the di- 
rection whence the sound had come. Almost 
half a mile away he discerned something — 
did it float on the water, or cling to the bank? 
— something which gleamed like a bit of gray, 
soft mist in the distance. Was it a human 
head and shoulders? 

The questions flashed through his mind as 


he sent his boat like a white bird glancing | 
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along the dark currents. Rowan Bell was a 


| splendid oarsman; he was a master in all 


those things which require a steady eye, cool 
nerves, and downright pluck. But now, as he 
kept his gaze on that motionless object close 
to the bank, and bent with all his young, vig- 
orous strength to the oars, he set his jaws 
hard, the great drops started on his brow. 
It was a human, head and shoulders; it was a 
woman’s, hanging there by the bank above the 
waters. 

‘* Dear God! would it hang there until he 
reached it?” . 

Then the cry came again. This time it was 
nearer. It was a cry for help, of a soul in 
mortal peril and anguish. It shivered along 
Rowan Bell’s nerves; his face grew livid; the 
great drops grew larger along his thick hair; 
his breath came in sobs, and the strong mus- 
cles rose like ropes on hand and arm as he 
toiled at his oars. 

Nearer and nearer, with his eyes riveted on 
one object. It was a white hat with a gray 
plume, and shoulders in some gray garment: 
it was a young girl, and her life hung upon 
his speed! He could not see what small, frail 
thing she clung to. Would it hold? Would 
she go down before his eyes? O God! dear 
God! All the time that cry was in his 
thoughts. 

Then the shriek came again; but it was that 
of one whose hope and strength are giving 
way. This time he was near enough to an- 
swer. His strong, loud shout rang over the 
waters. 

‘Hold on — it’s for your life, girl — hold 
on! I’m coming!” 

That was all. The boat flashed along; the 
rower drew nearer; she must hear the swift 
sound of the coming oars. Rowan Bell could 
see now that the girl was clinging to the roots 
of a large oak tree, which grew close on the 
edge of the low river bank. The freshets had 
torn the earth away, and laid half the strong 
old roots bare, and they stretched their long, 
skeleton arms over the river, which at this 
point was at least thirty feet deep. The hill 
overlooking the river rose toa height of thirty 
more; but the storms had been busy with 
that, too. After the summer droughts, a heavy 
rain had brought on a land-slide, which had 
torn away the trees and verdure of one side 
of the hill, leaving it a mass of loose earth. 

The rains had hollowed out the gravelly soil, 
and the summit of the hill, though gayly 
fringed with shrubs and grasses, would not 
afford, in many places, support to any one 
who ventured near its edge; although no one 
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on the other side would dream of any danger 
in approaching this point, and the road wound 
near the summit. 

Rowan Bell had been over the whole ground. 
As he plied his oars with deep, laboring 
breaths, he saw how it had all happened: the 
girl had fallen from the hill into the river, 
and as she went down she had seized desper- 
ately at the roots of the old oak. 

Nearer and nearer drew the oars. Thecold, 
cruel water dragged at the girl’s limbs; her 
hands were numb and cold. It seemed every 
moment that they must let go. She could not 
move, and she was too weak to scream again ; 
besides, she knew now that it would do no 
good. The help was coming as fast as human 
power would bring it. If God would only let 
it bein time! She hung upon each sound of 
the oars; but it seemed so long — every mo- 
ment lengthening itself into hours! She al- 
most made up her mind to die. The world 
had been a very pleasant place to her; but 
she remembered that heaven would be pleas- 
anter. If she could only get to it without this 
dreadful dying, — drowning, — she would try 
not to be afraid. God would not forsake 
her. 

Nearer and nearer came the plash of the 
oars. She heard a long sob of a breath; the 
water suddenly shook about her;: then strong 
arms seized her waist. She knew she was be- 
ing dragged into the boat; and then she did 
not know any more. 

Rowan Bell held the sweet, white face upon 
his broad breast as though it had been a ba- 
by’s. He had dragged it out of the very jaws 
of death. The brave heart, the strong arm, 
gave way utterly now; hewas weak as a child. 
None but God would ever know what he had 
gone through with in those few minutes, that 
seemed ages. He burst intoa great, sobbing 
cry over that white, sweet face, above the mass 
of trailing, dripping garments. The girl 
moved. 

‘Is it you, Gwynne? ” she said, faintly. 

‘¢ Yes, it is,” said Rowan, not knowing what 
she asked, or what he answered. 

But she opened her eyes at the strange voice. 
She saw the strong, manly young face, which 
bent over her, shaken with tears, and yet full 
of an awful joy of welcome in it. She was 
too weak to lift her head, to feel much either 
way; but she said, softly and wearily, — 

“OQ, L know you. You have saved my 
life!” 

‘* Yes, I have, dear child. Thank God! O, 
thank God!” 

She looked so young and pure, with that 
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sweet, pale face, that he only thought of her 
as a child. 

‘* Take me home, to—to Gwynne and un- 
cle Donald,” she murmured; and then the 
cold and the weariness came over her again, 
and her eyes closed. 

The names which she spoke had, of course, 
nomeaning for Rowan Bell; and home was 
only another synonyme for the dear old wide- 
roofed house at Bayberry Bend. If he could 
only get the girl there, with aunt Rachel and 
Madeline’s tender, helpful hands about her! 
But it was a ten miles’ row, and those cold, 
wet garments might strike their death chill to 
her heart. Then Rowan Bell remembered 
that about four miles up the river one of 
Squire Earle’s farm hands was living, who 
had lately married, taken a house, and gone 
into sheep-raising. 

Rowan knew the man’s wife, a kindly, capa- 
ble woman, who occasionally came over to 
supplement the ordinary domestic forces, in 
some family crisis of house-cleaning or com- 
pany. 

Unnerved as a baby the moment before, 
Rowan’s mind and nerves steadied themselves 
the moment there was anything to be dene. 
He took in the situation of things at a glance. 
He laid the sweet face down softly on his 
knees; he heard the loud dripping of the 
drowned garments. He seized his oars, and 
rowed with all his might for the little farm- 
house four miles up the river. 

That morning Gwynne and Argie Duncan 
had started out alone for a walk from Wood 
Coppice Hotel, where they had come to stay 
for a couple of weeks with a party from New 
York. It was a wild, beautiful spot, surround- 
ed by low-browed hills, amid which nestled 
several of the loveliest little lochs and tarns, 
while the air was deliciously cool in midsum- 
mer. . 

Gwynne had learned of the place through 
some of his college cronies, who were loud in 
its praises. His uncle had to make, early in 
the summer, a journey to Lake Superior, to 
see about some mining investments in that 
region. Argie pleaded hard for leave to ac- _ 
company him; and Gwynne took a fancy to 
start off with some of his chums for Wood 
Coppice Hotel. 

At the last moment uncle Donald decided 
that his niece would have a dull time of it 
with him, as he would be greatly absorbed in 
his business, and that she had better join her 
brother’s party, among whom were a number 
of young ladies, relatives of Gwynne’s class- 
mates. It was the first time he had ever trust- 
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ed the two off in this fashion. ‘‘ But they 
were old enough now to take care of them- 
selves, if they ever would be,” Donald Dun- 
can told his nephew and niece. 

They had been a week at Wood Coppice, 
and everything had gone with wonderful 
smoothness and hilarity, when that morning, 
as I said, the two started. for a walk by them- 
selves, the first one of the sort which they had 
had since they left home. They had been out 
half an hour, perhaps, when they came across 
several of Gwynne’s friends, who were going 
down to the lake for a swim. They stopped 
a while to chat. with him and ‘that lovely 
sister of his,” and then each party went its 
different way. Gwynne looked after the fel- 
lows. f 

‘* Splendid morning for a swim,” he said. 
Then, with a laugh, ‘‘ Girls are a great bless- 
ing, no doubt, Argie.” 

It might have seemed difficult to supply the 
connection between these widely different sub- 
jects; but Argie did it in a flash. 

‘*And a great bore when they are in the 
way. I see what you want, Gwynne.” 

“What?” stripping off with his knife the 
leayes from a long bough of birch he had just 
cut from a young tree. 

* “To go off with those fellows, and have a 


swim; and, though I may be in general a 
great blessing, I’m an awful bore in this par- 
ticular instance.” 


Gwynne laughed. 

‘*T suppose that is the price we must pay 
for all general blessings: they will be bothers 
at special times; and we must make the best 
of that.” 

‘* Well, then, to leave all general principles, 
I won’t be a bother this time. You shall go 
off and have your swim.” 

‘‘And what is to become of you mean- 
while?” 

‘¢O, I can take careof myself until you come 
to hunt me up. Trees, and birds, and coun- 
try roads are always good society for me.” 

“That is all very generous in you, you lit- 
tle purring puss; but I’m not precisely a boor. 
I should feel like one if I went off and left 
you like this, Argie.” 

‘* But you would have no right to the feel- 
ing. Now, Gwynne, please, don’t treat me 
like a baby. I am quite in earnest. I shall 
not be happy unless you have your swim.” 

So she urged him off at last. It all seemed 
reasonable enough. Gwynne promised to be 
back in less than three quarters of an hour, 
and to seek his sister on the hill road, where 
they both separated. Gwynne set off whis- 
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tling. Hedid want that swim with the fellows 
hugely. 

Argie wandered on, in the happiest possible 
mood, the clear crystal of the air, the thrill 
of winds among the leaves, the wide, glad 
sunshine, and all the pleasant country sights 
and sounds, filled the girl’s young soul to the 
full. She made, along the old road, the love- 
liest of all its pictures. She left the highway 
at last, and went out on the hill to look at the 
landscape below. Gwynne would be certain 
to see her when she came in sight, she 
thought. —~ 

So she went almost to the edge of the hill, 
and leaned over to look at the river, fancying 
she was standing on solid rock, when there 
was only a thin crust of soil beneath her feet. 
She was reaching out for some lovely little 
clusters of scarlet berries, when the ground 
suddenly gave way under her weight, and she 
fell sheer over the precipice. 

The great oak grew right on the narrow 
shelf of bank over which the girl fell. With 
a desperate instinct, she clutched at the over- 
hanging roots as she was going down in the 
dark water; and there she hung and shrieked 
— it always seemed hours to her; it could not 
have been many minutes before Rowan Bell 
reached her. 

Four hours after Gwynne Duncan parted 
with Argie, he reached the hotel, tired, hot, 
and decidedly cross. He was usually amiable; 
although, to tell the truth, no human being’s 
temper could be subjected to less strain than 
his had thus far been, in the course of the 
twenty years he had lived. 

But he had had a wild-goose chase after 
Argie. He had tramped several miles up the 
hill road without a sight of her; and he had 
at last reached the hotel, expecting to find her 
there, and firmly resolved to give that young 
lady, in private, the full benefit of his opinion 
on the trick which she had played him. 

Great was Gwynne’s amazement on learn- 
ing that his sister had not returned. He soon 
became uneasy, although he tried to assure 
himself that no conceivable harm could hap- 
pen to Argie. She was too sensible a girl to 
wander off into the woods and lose her way; 
and this was not a country where brigands 
haunted the highways, and seized upon lovely 
maidens, and bore them off to lonely caverns, 
and held them captives for high ransoms. 

‘But as the afternoon wore on, Gwynne’s un- 
easiness grew to real alarm. Half a dozen 
times he started off to search for his sister, 
and then came back to learn if she had not 
returned. 
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The household began to share his anxiety. 
People started off in various directions to find 
the missing girl. 

It was late in the afternoon when a heavily- 
built, stoop-shouldered man, in-a farmer’s 
field-clothes, drove up hurriedly in a wagon 
to the front gate of the hotel, and, without 
alighting, inquired if a young man bearing 
that name was at the house; handing a slip 
of paper to the first person whom he met. 
The name written on it, in a clear, masculine 
hand, was, ‘‘ Gwynne Duncan.” 

Somebody shouted for the young man. He 
had just come in, after a long, fruitless search, 
in an agony of alarm. All sorts of terrible 
surmisings had possessed his imagination. 
He had blamed himself pitilessly for letting 
his own selfish enjoyment take him away from 
his sister that morning. It seemed to him 


that he had lived months in the last hour. 

Of a sudden, he heard them shouting his 
name, and rushed outside. He saw the country 
wagon, and the heavily-built, stoop-shouldered 
man, in his working-clothes, inside of it. 

‘*T am Gwynne Duncan,” he said, as soon 
**Do you know any- 


as he reached the gate. 
thing about my sister?” 

Nobody had ever seen his face as white as 
it was when he asked that question. The 
farmer told his errand as briefly as he could, 
although in a somewhat stumbling fashion. 

Three hours before, a young man had 
brought to the speaker’s house, eight miles up 
the river, a young lady whom he had just saved 
from drowning. She was quite insensible at 
first; but after considerable effort they had 
brought her to. She had asked for her broth- 
er, and told where he could be found. The 
young man who had saved the girl had writ- 
ten the name she had given him on that slip 
of paper. 

These were the main facts of the farmer's 
story. Before he had got through with it, 
Gwynne was in the wagon by the man’s side. 
They had eight long, hilly miles to ride be- 
hind that tired mare. 

‘* Bring a fresh horse! ” shouted Gwynne. 

But he could not stay to have one harnessed, 
and the two men set out together. An hour 
and a half later, the wagon drew up before a 
low, square, brown house, with a thick, green 
drapery of hop-vines across the front, and a 
little door-yard, bright with roses and mari- 
golds. 

‘« We're here at last,” said the farmer, in a 
tone of real relief, although he did look some- 
what ruefully at his sweating mare. Gwynne 
was inside the gate and over the threshold in 
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a flash. He heard voices in a room on the 
right of the narrow entry. He burst through 
the door. 

** Argie, Argie!” he shouted. 

He only saw two figures, a man’s and a wo- 
man’s, near the bed, and on it the fair white 
face dearer than his own life to Gwynne Dun- 
can. She reached out her arms with a cry 
of unspeakable joy, and then they closed 
around his neck. 

‘“*Q, Gwynne! do you know, I have been 
with death —I have said, ‘Good by’ to you 
and uncle Donald, until Imet you in heaven?” 
said Argie Duncan. And the man and the 
woman standing by the bedside went out and 
left the two alone together. 

An hour afterwards, Rowan Bell and 
Gwynne Duncan met each other in the side- 
room where they had carried Argie when the 
young man first brought his dripping burden 
to the farm-house, hardly knowing whether 
the faint pulses had ceased forever. By this 
time the brother knew the debt which he owed 
to this stranger; he had learned all from Ar- 
gie’s pale lips. But when he came face to 
face with her preserver; when he thought 
what that day’s setting sun must have been to 
himself; what lifelong loss and grief would 
have smitten the soul of uncle Donald, if heart, 
or will, or hand had failed in those few dread- 
ful moments when the cold, dark currents were 
swinging around Argie, — Gwynne could not 
speak a word; he just grasped the, young 
man’s hand. His face worked. Rowan helped 
him out. 

‘*Come,” said the hearty, manly voicé, 
‘“‘ words won’t help it, my dear fellow. I would 
rather not have them, for my own part. It 
isn’t often a man has a chance, if he has the 
heart, to do a good deed in this world. I 
thank God I was there — that is all.” 

Gwynne looked at the strong, manly face 
of the speaker; but there was so much in his 
heart to say, that he could not utter one word 
then: he must leave his thanks for all the 
years of his life to tell. He wrung Rowan’s 
hand, and turned sharply away. The two 
young men understood each other. é 

Poor Argie! she had a hard night of it. Her 
brother and the mistress of the house, full of 
kindly, helpful sympathy for the half-drowned 
girl who had been so strangely brought to 
her door, watched with her. But Argie was 
wakeful and restless, and, ‘when she fell into 
a doze, started up out of frightful dreams with 
a cry; and it was not easy for the two to soothe 
her. 

Rowan’s first measure, after he had reached 
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the house with Argie, and she began to revive, 
had been to send the farm-boy for a doctor, who 
had prescribed quiet and soothing draughts. 
Late that evening the young man himself had 
rowed up, in the moonlight, to Bayberry Bend. 
He wanted to be under the old home-roof that 
night. The truth was, the young fellow’s 
strong, cool nerves had been dreadfully shaken 
that afternoon. The memory of his half-mile 
row up the river, with a life at stake, started 
up, and almost overcame him at moments. 
He wanted, if but for a single night, to be 
gathered into the home-rest and peace. They 
would fall like healing dews upon strained 
nerves and tired heart. 

So it was a glad, but weary, face which 
burst in upon Squire Earle and aunt Rachel, 
just as they were about closing the house for 
the night, and said, — 

‘*T have come home to be cosseted.” 

‘* What is the matter, my boy?” asked two 
anxious voices. 

‘* Something .has happened —” Then he 
stopped and looked around the room. 

‘* Madeline’s gone away,” said aunt Rachel. 
promptly. ‘‘ Cousin Ann Bissell sent for her 
to come out to the lake, and eat strawberries 
and drink home-made beer. What has hap- 


pened? You look pale, my boy.” 


Then he told the old man and woman of the 
work which he had done and the life he had 
saved that afternoon. 

The next morning, when the doctor saw 
Argie Duncan, he looked grave. The night, 
as he hoped, had not tranquillized her. There 
were blue rings around her eyes, and these 
had a wild stare out of the frightened face, 
which troubled him. Gwynne looked as 
though he was years older than yesterday. 
He was extremely anxious to remove his sis- 
ter back to Wood Coppice, as the little, four- 
roomed, brown cottage, notwithstanding its 
kindly inmates, was not the place for a dain- 
tily-reared, nerve-shattered invalid. 

But the doctor insisted that he would not 
answer for the consequences, if Gwynne car- 
ried his sister back to the hotel, ‘into that 
crowd and excitement.” Quiet and repose, in 
her present condition, were absolutely neces- 
sary for her. He left fresh orders and pre- 
scriptions, promising to return in a few hours. 

Just as the doctor was stepping into his gig, 
Mr. Earle and Rowan Bell rode up. They 
eagerly inquired concerning his patient. In- 
doors the doctor had put the best face on the 
matter; but he frankly confided his fears to 
the old man and the young one. After the 
awful shock of yesterday, there was danger 
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of brain fever’s setting in. The stare in the 
girl's eyes had a bad omen. She wanted the 
best of nursing and the ease and comfort to 
which she had been all her life accustomed. 
At best, the low-roofed, hot cottage was not 
the place for her, though it was to be preferred 
to the noisy life of the hotel and the excite- 
ment of a removal. 

There was some more talk between the men, 
questions put and answered. The doctor’s 
face brightened at some proposition of the 
others. 

“It’s the place, of all others, for her,” he 
said. ‘Your carryall, too, Squire Earle, is 
as easy as a cradle.” 

The matter under discussion was all settled, 
when the gentlemen shook hands, and the gig 
rolled away. A few moments later, Rowan 
Bell and his companion — an old gentleman, 
with a fine, benevolent face, under a mass of 
bright, silver hair— entered the room where 
Argie lay propped up. on the pillows, with 
her little, sweet, pale face, like a storm- 
drenched blossom, and her hand clasped tight 
in Gwynne’s. The scared look came into her 
eyes if her brother left her one moment. 

‘* My child,” said the old manj going straight 
up to*her, with his pleasant, fatherly voice, 
‘*T have come to take you home with me.” 

Of course there was much to be said after 
this; introductions and explanations to be 
gone through with; natural reluctance to ac- 
cept this simple, patriarchal hospitality, — 
on Gwynne’s part, at least, for Argie was too 
feeble and bewildered to raise any real objec- 
tions, or, perhaps, to thoroughly comprehend 
the nature of the invitation. But the whole 
had really been said in Squire Earle’s few first, 
heartsome, honest, fatherly words, which Row- 
an Bell supplemented with plenty of eloquent 
arguments. 

The result of all was, that in the cool-of that 
afternoon, the Earles’ well-known carryall 
stood at the brown gate of the little cottage, 
and Gwynne carried his sister out, and laid 
the wistful, white face carefully among the 
cushions on the back seat. Rowan Bell was 
to drive them up through the hills to Bayberry 
Bend. The river road was smooth; but they 
did not dare to let Argie have a sight of the 
river in the present condition of her nerves. 

“We are just going home — that is all,” 
said Rowan Bell, turning to Argie, while he 
took up the reins. 

A faint smile came over her lips, more at 
the bright, hearty tones than the words. 

“It is always the pleasantest place to go 
to,” she said, thinking of her own home, so 
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many miles away, and of Uncle Donald sit- 
ting there by the red light of the library fire. 

Would she ever see it again? she wondered. 
Things seemed so-strange and far-off to her, 
as though she had been away into another 
world, and come back, and couldn’t find her 
place. But Gwynne’s voice sounded very real, 
only there was a pulse of new tenderness or 
anxiety in it, as he asked, — 

‘* Are you wholly comfortable, my darling?” 

The farmer and his wife put their beaming, 
homely faces inside for a last good by. They 
would find, before the summer was over, that 
the hour which brought the almost drowned 
girl to their door had been the golden one of 
their lives. Then Squire Earle’s brown mare 
started off with the young people. 

Two hours later, the carryall drew up be- 
fore the cool, wide-roofed, stone house, among 
its ancient cherry trees. The squire stood in 
the front door, with the bright, thin-faced lit- 
tle woman by his side, to welcome their young 
guests. They carried Argie at once to her 
room —the large, shaded chamber, with its 
windows which looked through the great 
butternut tree, with its green wilderness of 
leaves and its nests of singing robins and 
orioles. 

Everything was so fresh, and perfumy, and 
comfortable in the wide chamber, with its big 
lounge, its deep, soft cavern of an easy-chair, 
and the bed, white and dainty as fresh snow, 
and that soft, delicious mystery of winds 
among the butternut leaves all day. 

‘““O, Gwynne, this is going to seem like 
home!” said the girl; and her set, wistful face 
brightened, and her voice, for a moment, had 
a sound like the old, glad tones of Argie Dun- 
can. 

**It isn’t to seem, it’s to be home,” said the 
quick, kindly voice of aunt Rachel, whose 
whole soul had been stirred with a great hor- 
ror and pity by the story Rowan had told her 
last night. ‘* We'll have you as cheery as the 
birds out there in a few days.” 

And this was how Gwynne and Argie Dun- 
can came to Bayberry Bend. 

The girl moaned and started through all 
the first hours of the night; but towards 
morning she had a couple of hours of sweet, 
dreamless sleep. The doctor rubbed his hand 
in a pleased way when he came down from the 
west chamber the next morning. 

‘* You’ve done the thing for her, squire,” he 
said to Mr. Earle. ‘It will take time; but she 
will get out of the woods.” 

Two days afterwards, just at sunset, Gwynne 
Duncan ran up the piazza. He had been gone 
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all day, after his trunks, and to make explana-_ 
tions to his party at the hotel, who had been 
off on some expedition at the time of the ac- 
cident, and who were full of eager curiosity 
and sympathy, and besieged Gwynne with 
questions on his arrival. 

As the young man entered the hall, a young 
girl came out of the sitting-room. She wore 
a simple white dress, with fine, snowy plaitings 
about the neck. She had a wonderful face, he 
thought: it was bright, and full of life, and 
charged, with meanings. Gwynne Duncan 
had seen many beautiful young faces, but 
never one like this. It was a very young face 
still, not looking its nineteen birthdays, and 
the next ten years would add greatly to its 
power and expressiveness. 

Gwynne never thought of this at the time; 
he only thought of the clear, rich brown of 
the eyes; of the white, low, thoughtful fore- 
head; of the pleased, sensitive mouth, with 
the smile of a child surprised and glad, as 
she came forward and said to him, — 

‘* My name is Madeline Earle.” 

He had not been at Bayberry Bend these 
two days without hearing often the name of 
this young daughter of the house. It was al- 
ways winding itself in and out of the familiar 
talk of the father, and aunt Rachel, and Row- 
an Bell. But Gwynne had been too much 
absorbed in Argie to have the name awaken 
even a faint pulse of curiosity in his thoughts. 

Madeline came upon him, therefore, in her 
simple white dress, a beautiful surprise.. No 
other girl whom Gwynne had ever known 
would have introduced herself to him in that 
fashion. It was done just as, when a little 
child, she used to look strangers in the face 
with her shy, eager gaze; and when she found 
one which she liked, she would go up sudden- 
ly and lay her small hand in some larger one, 
saying, simply, — 

‘*My name is Madeline.” 

She said it now much in the same way to 
Gwynne Duncan. She had been home since 
noon, and had time to learn the story of the 
new guests under her father’s roof, and to have 
a long talk with Argie before her brother came 
back. 

‘¢ And Iam Gwynne Duncan; ” meeting her 
with his outstretched hand and his pleased, 
handsome face, on her own ground —as sin- 
cere and frank as herself. 

There was something simple and genuine 
in Gwynne Duncan, beneath all his young 
fastidiousness and his gay spirits, which, when 
appealed to, was always certain to ring out 
earnest and true. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


I sHOULD like to tell you all about the next 
two weeks which Gwynne and Argie Duncan 
passed at Bayberry Bend; the home-pleasant- 
ness, the quiet, the beautiful freshness and 
quaintness of the visit under the wide-roofed 
stone house of Squire Earle, which had seen 
the budding, and blossoming, and fading of 
five generations of Earles. 

Argie began to improve from that first night. 
The color came back slowly to her cheeks; the 
frightened look faded out of her eyes, and her 
laugh grew again to its old, bright sweetness. 

But this was not all at once. There were a 
good many days before Argie left her cham- 
ber, with all its wide, pleasant coolness, and 
the big butternut tree at the window, with its 
singing birds and its pleasant voices of winds, 
and the bright light among the leaves. 

So that room became the heart of the house- 
hold. Everything that was tenderest and 
brightest in the pleasant old home brought 
itself to the chamber where the young girl 
sat in the big chair, with the sweet, serious 
young face, over which the cold, dark tides 
had come so near closing forever, 

Gwynne was hardly ever out of his sister's 
sight. He could not keep away from her these 
days. He had learned out of an awful fear 
and agony what all the gay, careless years 
had not taught — how dear his sister was to 
him. 

During these days, Rowan and Madeline 
passed much time in the great, cool, shaded 
west chamber with their young guests. There 
‘was not the ordinary ice of conventionalisms 
to break through in this instance. Each had 
met the other in none of the common ways 
of acquaintanceship. There was an air of 
mystery, peril, and romance around their first 
knowledge of each other, which greatly im- 
pressed their young imaginations. 

The quiet was unbroken. Wood Coppice, 
it is true, was only twenty miles from Bay- 
‘berry Bend, and the story which Gwynne had 
related at the hotel had whetted a great curi- 
osity among the young people to see Argie’s 
preserver. Rowan Bell had unconsciously 
‘made a sensation. But the doctor’s orders 
were peremptory that Argie’s seclusion must 
be absolute; and Gwynne’s earnest entreaties 
that his friends would not give themselves the 
inconvenience of a long ride for mere inquiries, 


was a delicate hint which nobody could dis- 


regard. 
So Rowan lost his chance of being a grand 
hero in the young lady’s eyes, as nothing 
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came from Wood Coppice but notes full of 
condolence and congratulation; and in a few 
days the party left the hotel. 

Meanwhile, Madeline and Argie were grow- 
ing very fond of each ether; and the young 
men were strongly attracted by the very dif- 
ferences in their characters. It was natural 
that Rowan Bell should seem the greatest of 
heroes in the eyes of the young girl whose life 
he had saved. It was natural that the sweet, 
white face which he had dragged out of the 
waters should be set apart to Rowan Bell from 
all others. Had he not fought for it with des- 
perate strokes and wrestling agonies of prayer 
through those awful moments? 

‘*T want —I want to tell you,” faltered Ar- 
gie, one day, the second or third after she had 
come to Bayberry Bend, and Rowan Bell was 
sitting alone with her. Madeline had been 
called down stairs suddenly to company, and 
Gwynne was writing a letter to uncle Donald. 

Rowan put his hand out suddenly, as though 
the low, faltering words had been a blow. He 
did not stop to think what he was saying. 

‘*There, don’t speak of it, dear child: you 
will only hurt me.” , 

Argie did not know that her tones, and 
looks, and manner were always speaking of a 
time to him which neither could ever forget. 
But her words would not return to it soon 
again. 

‘*Poor Madeline!” he said, in a moment; 
** she had rather be up here this moment. She 
is awfully bored down stairs with those peo- 
ple, I know.” 

“Tt is too bad! What a wonderful girl 
your cousin is, Mr. Rowan!” 

His eyes brightened. 

‘“*Yes; nobody knows that so well as I. 
Only, you are mistaken. Madeline Earle is 
not my cousin, not any relative of mine, Miss 
Argie.” 

She looked up in great surprise. She had 
taken it for granted that the two were cousins, 
as they were not brother and sister. 

‘* Not cousins — not any relative!” she re- 
peated. ‘‘ What, then —” 

She stopped right there. It might be that 
she was treading on delicate ground. 

I do not suppose either Rowan Bell or Argie 
could tell you just how it came about. There 
was the soft lisping of winds, the shining of 
sunlight amid the old butternut leaves; and 
the young man found himself telling the story 
of his first meeting Madeline Earle in the lane 
between her father’s cornfield and pasture. 
He went over the whole scene now, as no 
other human being could have done. He had 














never told it to any one before; yet he held 
nothing back now from the daintily-reared, 
high-bred girl at hisside. She drank in every 
word, with her great, startled, pitying eyes, 
until the thick tears came over them. 

‘¢It seems to me that no man ever owed so 
much to a woman as I owe to her — Madeline 
Earle,” said the young man, at last. 

‘* How very dear she must be to you! ” add- 
ed Argie; and Rowan was more a hero, and 
Madeline more a ‘‘ wonderful girl,” than ever 
in her thought. 

‘* Yes; people often take us for brother and 
sister; but it is more than that;” his thought 
was clear to himself, if his words were not to 
his hearer. 

‘*Does he mean I am to understand from 
that speech that they are lovers?” thought 
Argie. 

Just then Gwynne entered, and the conver- 
sation took another and gayerturn. But when 
her brother came in late that evening for his 
good-night kiss, Argie Went over the whole 
afternoon talk with him. Gwynne drank in 
every word with eager interest. When Argie 
was done, he sat still, not saying a word, only 
looking at the moonlight which came in 
through the butternut leaves and made a silver 
network on the floor. A little, soft, dainty 
hand laid itself on his at last. 

‘* Well, Gwynne?” said Argie. 

‘‘And he has made himself the splendid 
fellow he is to-day, coming up out of the slums 
and poverty like that! It makes me feel mean 
and small by contrast. What am I, who have 
had everything done for me that love, money, 
brains could? When I take stock of myself 
and my twenty years of life, I feel quite dis- 
gusted.” 

**You have no reason to, Gwynne. 
are just the dearest fellow in the world. 
not know how dear until —” 

Her voice faltered here. He felt a shudder 
creep through the delicate figure, as it drew 
closer to him. It was the first time she had 
alluded to her peril since they had come to 
Bayberry Bend. He put his arm about her 
shoulder. 

‘* We are not going to talk about that time, 
dear,” he said. . 

‘But I cannot help the thinking, the ve- 
membering, Gwynne; and I want to tell you 
just this now: this life, folks, things never 
seem just the same after one has looked death 
close in the face. I do not mean they are less 
sweet and pleasant — only different. It was 
almost as though the gate had shut behind 
me; as though I had left you and uncle Don- 


You 
I did 
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ald in the world; and I could think of you as 
the dead think. I knew and lived more in that 
time than in all my life before; and I can never 
be just the same gay, careless girl I was, now 
I have got back to you and the world once 
more.” 

‘*My poor little birdie!” said Gwynne, 
putting his other arm around his sister, and an 
unutterable tenderness in his voice. ‘When 
you get strong again, things will seem as they 
used to.” 

‘No, Gwynne; ” speaking softly but decid- 
edly now.-~*‘ That can never be; and I would 
not have them if they could. I shall not be 
less happy; and you and uncle Donald will 
always be dearer to me because of that time 
when I thought God would take me away from 
you here forever.” 

He did not speak now; he only held her 
close to him. 

‘*But it was not all fear, Gwynne, despite 
the shock and the dreadfulness. I think there 
was a great calm under all. I remembered 
that heaven was very near, and that God’s 
dear, warm, sheltering love lay just beyond 
that cold, dark grave of the waters.” 

It was a long time before they got to talking 
of ordinary things. In the silence, the silver 
network of moonbeams shook to the low 
breathings of wind among the butternut leaves, 
while the brother and sister sat there. But, 
after the silence and some other talk, Argie 
was saying, — 

‘‘ What a beautiful old home this is! and 
what delightful people they all are! I did 
not suppose there was anybody so simple, 
fresh, cordial in the whole world. Why, it is 
like getting right into somebody’s heart — 
this peace, and restfulness, and home-like- 
ness!” 

‘‘That is it, Argie. I never saw such peo- 
ple. They are quite out of the ordinary world, 
at least any world that I ever knew.” 

““Iknow a great many young girls,” said 
Argie; ‘‘ I’ve had a good many ffi¢nds among 
them; but I never knew one like Madeline 
Earle. Such a rare, fresh, original “nature as . 
she is! I can’t tell you how charming and 
admirable she seems to me, Gwynne. Why, 
she has never been to school out of Bayberry 
Bend, and yet she’s ten times brighter than 
the girls who have had the best private teach- 
ers, and all Europe to finish up in. She has 
read everything, too; and, take her altogether, 
she is as wonderful as she is bewitching.” 

‘¢ She could never have been what she is out- 
side of this quaint, simple, beautiful old home,” 
said Gwynne. ‘She seems the rare, fine 


” 
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blossom of all which is best and noblest in it. 
How different she is from all other girls! 
What a strange, dreamy, lotus-land of a port 
you and I have been driven into, Argie! ” 

Just then the voice of the town clock came 
through the still air across the river. It was 
within an hour of midnight. 
up. 

“I’m a scoundrel, Argie, to let you sit up 
like this, after all the doctor’s admonitions 
about yourearly hours! Go straight to bed.” 

But he lay awake himself a long time, think- 
ing over all Argie had told him. 

As she grew better, the four young people 
had what Madeline described to herself as ‘‘ the 
most beautiful times in the world.” They had 
at least all out doors to themselves, for their 
walks and rambles in the cool of summer 
mornings and evenings, and the wide, shady, 
sweet-smelling rooms of the old house when 
the air swooned away in the noontide heats. 
There were all sorts of pretty, wild, romantic 
places about Bayberry Bend; the loveliest 
little wood-paths, among shadows and green 
roofs of leaves; and winding roads, and knolls 
with wonderful outlooks; and lanes, grassy 
and still, with dewy thickets, where birds 
sang; and there was the great garden behind 
the house, with its flower-beds and rustic 
benches, and its world of bushes, thick now 
with ripe berries; and, to crown all, the great, 
shady, fragrant orchard, with its grand old 
trees, its sea of grass, and the mellow sweet- 
ness of its ripening apples. 

There was no place which they liked quite 
so well as this, with the stillness, and the soft 
light on the leaves, and the pure, fragrant air. 
Sitting here, in the cool shadows of the trees, 
the young people, so strangely brought to- 
gether, had their gay talks and their grave 
ones, and learned to know each other better 
in a few days, than under ordinary circum- 
stances they could in months. 

Each was a delightful surprise and interest 
to the other. The graceful, high-bred guests 
brought some new charm into the quiet atmos- 
phere of Bayberry Bend; while everything in 
the life and people had akind of Arcadian fresh- 
ness and grace toGwynne and Argie Duncan. 

The young man had long talks with his 
grave, kindly host, and thought Squire Earle 
a most delightful patriarchal old gentleman; 
and aunt Rachel's bright, tart little sayings 
were the source of immense amusement to the 
young guests. 

But Squire Earle’s daughter was the central 
surprise and charm to GwynneDuncan. She 
was a great perplexity to him. He was used 


Gwynne sprang 
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to the ordinary type of city girls — dainty, 
and pretty, and bright; but Madeline seemed 
to have come out of a different world, with 
her frankness, her simplicity, her original 
thoughts, her high ideals. 

She was so earnest, so genuine, too, with- 
out any of those little arts and affectations, 
which he supposed was a part of young lady- 
hood, and which he rather admired in all the 
girls whom he knew. Madeline Earle attract- 
ed, magnetized Gwynne Duncan; yet no 
thought of being in love with her crossed his 
mind. What Rowan had told her of herself 
that night by the sea-shore was true of Gwynne 
— she always held him at his best of thought 
and feeling. And he was not always in that 
frame: in some moods the pretty, graceful, 
butterfly girls at Wood Coppice would’ have 
suited him better. He had not yet come into 
possession or understanding of himself. Ev- 
erything about him was still young and unripe. 
His impulses were all fine and noble. He was 
a most lovable fellow. His inferiors — all 
those who served him — just adored Gwynne 
Duncan. He was not mereiy generous with 
money or praise — he was always thoughtful 
of their feelings: he would take pains to do a 
kind action. But with all the graces and vir- 
tues of his character, he liked to have a good 
time in the world; he knew nothing of sacri- 
fice or self-denial; and when the hour came 
to try him,:it might find Gwynne Duncan 
wanting. 

In their walks he and Madeline always paired 
off together, as Rowan and Argie did. The 
breezy gayety, the pure fun, the flashing wit 
of Squire Earle’s daughter were all contagious. 
They had the merriest times — such merriment 
as the pretty, society-bred girls at Wood Cop- 
pice would never have conceived of. Gwynne 
and Argie enjoyed it immensely. 

One day, half in sport, half in earnest, 
Gwynne thought he would try Madeline ata 
flirtation, just for a change. Gwynne could 
do the thing perfectly; and the four young 
people happened to be out on the piazza. They 
had just come from a walk in one of those 
lovely little wood-paths I have described. 

‘* Miss Duncan, the walk has brought a real 
glow into your cheeks,” said Rowan, looking 
at the girl with eyes which always had a 
pleased, kindly look when they turned on her. 

This was the moment which Gwynne had 
been on the lookout for. 

‘*Something has been puzzling me for 
days,” he said, very gravely, to Madeline. 

‘‘ What is it— if I ought to ask?” she in- 
quired, in her usual, straightforward fashion. 
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‘* It is to find the precise shade of a pair of 
beautiful, radiant, brownish eyes— Well, 
there is no use trying to describe them; only, 
I honestly believe they are the most beautiful 
eyes I have ever seen.” 

There was no mistaking his meaning; but 
Gwynne knew perfectly well the look of pretty 
unconsciousness which any girl among the 
party at Wood Coppice would have assumed 
at this speech. Madeline turned her face, 
bright with surprise and pleasure, on him. 

‘*O, Mr. Duncan, do you really mean all 
that?” 

** Of course I do;” with a look into which 
he managed to throw some very agreeable 
meanings. ‘‘There was no need, surely, I 
should tell you ¢kat about your eyes, Miss 
Earle.” 

‘‘T am not sure I understand you.” 

‘*Because you must have known already 
that they were beautiful.” 

“Yes, I have, for the last year or two; yet 
itis always a fresh surprise and pleasure to 
have anybody tell me so;” looking at him 
with their large, wide-open radiance. 

‘“*Good Heavens! what a girl!” thought 
- Gwynne Duncan; and he stooped to pull 
Floss’s ear. ‘‘ She’s no more idea of a flirta- 
tion than the birds out yonder.” 

Just then the tea-bell rang; and they went 
in to one of the wonderful suppers of aunt 
Rachel's overseeing, and which the young 
guests thought was like everything else at 
‘Bayberry Bend — beyond compare. 

In the evenings they had long talks, each 
telling the other about lives which had all the 
freshness and charm of novelty to the listen- 
ers; and the squire and his sister almost al- 
ways joined the young group, and listened 
also with pleased curiosity. With the Dun- 
cans uncle Donald was the central figure. 

‘There never was a man like him,” Argie 
said; and Gwynne fully indorsed his sister's 
verdict, with all kinds of funny, pathetic, and 
grand stories about him, showing the differ- 
ent sides of the man, until they had awakened 
a strong interest and admiration for their rel- 
ative in both Rowan and Madeline. 

One evening asurprise came out which elec- 
trified everybody. The four young people 
discovered, on comparing dates, that they had 
all been together the year before, at precisely 
the same time and place, at the sea-shore, on 
the Rhode Island coast. 

‘** It was a wonder,” Gwynne said, “‘ that they 
didn’t jostle against each other somewhere.” 

‘* Perhaps we did, without knowing,” said 
Argie. ‘ There were such crowds of people.” 
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But Gwynne thought he should have remem- 
bered a face like Madeline Earle’s, if he had 
once come across it; but he did not tell her so. 

** What was the use, when a girl took com- 
pliments in the fashion she did?” 

That same evening, too, they settled a mat- 
ter which had lain very anxiously on the 
thoughts of both brother and sister. Uncle 
Donald had not received a hint of the accident 
which had happened to his niece, and supposed 
that she and Gwynne were having the gayest 
of times with the party at Wood Coppice. 

Argie had insisted that she should be the 
first to inform her uncle of the peril she had 
escaped, knowing that she would thus relieve 
Gwynne from the most painful of tasks; but 
every day she had shrunk from writing, and 
only sent gay, loving little messages by 
Gwynne. That night she said, decidedly, — 
and the clear, sweet voice could have a very 
resolute ring, — 

‘*T have made up my mind about it, Gwynne. 
I shall not write one word about it to uncle 
Donald. Some night after we have been home, 
— it may be for days, — and we are all togeth- 
er in the library, I will just sit on his knee, 
and put my arm around his neck, so that he 
shall feel I am very close and safe, and tell him 
the whole story. It will take away much of 
the awfulness to do it so.” 

Gwynne reflected a moment. 

“Yes, Argie, you are right, I see,” he said. 
‘*You always find the best way of doing 
things.” 

So the swift, beautiful days of the fortnight 
went by which was to be such a new, delight- 
ful memory in all their lives. Uncle Donald 
was on his way home, and had appointed the 
day for his niece and nephew to meet him 
there. 

The last afternoon came; and the young peo- 
ple went down into the old ten-acre orchard, 
and gathered the yellow, fragrant summer 
apples, and sat down in the deep grass, in the 
soft, dreamy air, while the drooping branches 
of the trees made cool, deep avenues of shade, 
stretching away on every side. 

“Tt is such a beautiful place to go away 
from !” said Argie, with just a little touch of 
sadness in her voice. 

There was a brown shade on her cheeks. 
One would never imagine, to look at her now, 
that she was the white, feeble invalid who, 
two weeks ago that very day, had come to Bay- 
berry Bend. 

“Tt will be just as beautiful a place to come 
to, some time, again,” said Rowan Bell, look- 
ing at her with his pleasant smile. 
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The two girls had had a good many talks to 
themselves, when the young men were off 
fishing and tramping where feminine muscles 
could not follow. Rowan Bell had been the 
subject of a good many of these talks; and 
Madeline’s enthusiastic praises had made her 
preserver a greater hero than ever in Argie’s 
eyes; but she never confided to Madeline the 
story which Rowan had told of his first coming 
to Bayberry Bend. 

Gwynne and Madeline sat side by side. 
They all talked of the happy times which 
had been, of those which would be, Gwynne 
and Argie making charming programmes for 
the visit which they had all along been insist- 
ing that Rowan and Madeline were to make 
on the banks of the Hudson. The last after- 
noon in the still, grassy old orchard was, in 
many respects, the happiest time of all. 

The next day the two went away. Rowan 
drove them to the depot in Squire Earle’s car- 
ryall, with the brown mare, just as he had 
brought them to Bayberry Bend. There had 
been tears in Madeline’s brown eyes and in 
Argie’s blue ones, as they kissed each other 
on the piazza. The girl watched the carryall 
until it was out of sight; then she turned away, 
saying to herself, — 

‘it has all been like a beautiful dream!” 

Aunt Rachel overheard the words. 

‘*Tt has been something more than a dream, 
and you'll find it out some day,” said the older 
woman, with a shrewd glint in her eyes. 

But Madeline did not hear her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE FUNERAL OF THE OONQUEROR. 


BY ROTHA. 


T the time of the invasion of England by 
the Norman conqueror, one of his pow- 
erful chiefs—Sir Ralph Fitz-Arthur — was 
prevented by a wound, received in hunting, 
from accompanying his sovereign. The impe- 
rious prince, regarding this excuse as a mere 
pretext for remaining in his castle with his lady 
and twochildren, Anse!m and Maude; sent the 
brave Fitz-Arthur a threatening message by 
his squire, that he would one day remember 
him forevil. Sir Ralph, accordingly, thought 
it most prudent to put his castle in a state of 
defence, and summon all his vassals capable 
of bearing arms. But for the time the duke 
was too much occupied with the conquest of 
England to spare time or men for inferior en- 
terprises. 
After some months, Lord Fitz-Arthur, find- 
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ing himself unmolested by his liege lord, re- 
sumed his usual sports of hunting, hawking, 
and fishing, and the young Anselm often ac- 
companied his father. But in wintry, rainy 
weather knights and squires were precluded 
from these amusements, and their time hung 
heavy on their hands. 

Very few could read, and having no in-door 
pursuits, they were less fortunate than the 
ladies of that day, who were constantly em- 
ployed in knitting, embroidery, weaving tap- 
estry, and other feminine occupations. 

Anselm at first wandered from stables to 
kennel, patting horses and dogs, and some- 
times visiting his sister Maude at her work, 
and teasing her by hiding her shears and 
tangling her wool. 

One day, tired of these diversions, he visit- 
ed his father’s forge, where Bernardin the 
blacksmith and Philip the farrier were engaged 
in their respective trades. Roger, the smith’s 
son, a boy about Anselm’s age, was learning 
his father’s craft; and the young lord became 
deeply interested in watching the initiation. 
By degrees he, too, fired with emulation, wished 
to try his skill; which at first horrified the 
worthy mechanics, who thought it a degrada- 
tion. But Anselm overcame their objections 
by his arguments and persuasions. 

Roger was much amused at his young lord’s 
first awkward attempts to hammer the red-hot 
iron, and at seeing how he winked at the 
bright shower of sparks, fearing for his eyes; 
but time and perseverance conquer all things, 
and Anselm at length fashioned a shoe-nail, 
which Bernardin pronounced ‘as good a nail 
as if Roger had made it.” After a time he 
learned to forge horseshoes, and soon made 
such progress, that the smith said it was a pity 
he had been born the heir of a wealthy knight, 
as he would have made the best blacksmith in 
all Normandy. 

Meantime his father wondered at the youth’s 
growing indifference to his woodland sports, 
and lady Fitz-Arthur, in dismay at the sooty 
marks on his fine linen, charged him not to ap- 
pear in such condition again. Neither of the 
noble parents surmised the nature of the pur- 
suit which employed their son’s leisure hours. 

Anselm, in obedience to his mother’s injunc- 
tion, and thinking farriery a more cleanly 
craft, applied himself to shoeing horses, and 
with Philip’s instruction soon acquired such 
proficiency in the art that he could shoe the 
wildest horses. The grooms and lackeys were 
amazed at their young master’s skill; but an 
accident first betrayed it to his father. 

It chanced that one day the Count de Bou- 
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logne, nephew of Duke William of Norman- 
dy, now the conqueror of England, stopped at 
the castle, and, telling the knight that his 
horse had cast a shoe, asked the services of a 
farrier, while he enjoyed the cordially-extended 
hospitality of Lord Fitz-Arthur. The count’s 
charger was so fiery that Philip feared to shoe 
him; and when he saw his rolling eyes, and 
how he champed his bit, he exclaimed at 
his master’s recklessness in imposing such a 
task on his poor farrier. Neither Bernardin 
nor Roger would approach the horse, saying 
that they were only smiths, not farriers; and 
the squire who led the steed to the forge vainly 
urged them to attempt the work, as their lord 
might incur the sovereign duke’s further dis- 
pleasure by not rendering this service to his 
nephew. 

Anselm coming up at the time, and hearing 
the difficulty, at once volunteered his services, 
saying that he too often risked his life in 
hunting the wild boar and the wolf to shrink 
from this trifling danger. He overcame all 
opposition, and stripping off his embroidered 
mantle and vest, rolled up his sleeves, and 
proceeded to work. 

The count, having finished his repast, pro- 
posed to his host to walk to the forge, and see 
how the farrier managed his horse, which was 
often unruly, and always dangerous to menials. 
The knight, inwardly thinking that this cau- 
tion might have been given beforehand, ac- 
companied his guest to the forge, where they 
found the dangerous process nearly completed. 
But Sir Eustace was surprised and indignant 
at seeing a stripling engaged in the task. He 
complained to his host, who, turning to re- 
prove the supposed Roger for his temerity, 
was astonished to meet the merry glance of his 
own handsome boy. 

An explanation followed; and when his fa- 
ther blamed his adopting so low a craft, An- 
selm boldly told him that it was for want of 
something better to do, and that in all knowl- 
edge there was profit. 

As he brought the subdued charger to his 
noble owner, and remarked that it would have 
been a pity for so fine an animal to lack a shoe 
for want of a courageous farrier, the count 
patted his head kindly, and wished that he 
were himself the father of such a boy. He 
then told Anselm that his royal uncle had 
now been in possession of the throne of Eng- 
land for seven years, and had been crowned 
in Westminster Abbey; but, although Harold, 
their last king, had been slain at the battle of 
Hastings, many of the Saxons were still re- 
bellious; and the count urged the boy to vol- 
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unteer his services in aiding to quell the in- 
surgents. 

This offer Anselm refused, as his sympathies. 
were with the brave Saxons, fighting in de- 
fence of their liberties. Should any foe invade 
his native land, he would then show that he 
could obey the call of duty. The count angrily 
reproached him for meanness of spirit, and 
hoped that he might one day be compelled to 
follow his low craft for his daily bread, as he 
was unworthy of his noble race. The boy 
calmly replied that he would prefer this to _ 
becoming a robber and oppressor; and the 
angry count, vaulting on his steed, without a. 
word of acknowledgment to his host, rode off 
at full speed. 

Not long afterwards, Sir Ralph Fitz-Arthur 
died; and William of Normandy, happening 
to revisit his duchy at the time, appropriated 
the lands of the deceased knight, promising” 
to build an abbey where the castle now stood. 
The widow and orphans were driven forth 
homeless and penniless, while the soldiers of 
the Conqueror and of the Abbot of St. Benedict 
pillaged the castle. 

It was now, when they were utterly desti- 
tute, that Anselm felt the advantage of having 
learned a trade; and when his weeping mother 
and sister turned to him for help, he could as- 
sure them of it with some confidence. A sol- 
dier, compassionating their forlorn condition, 
restored a golden bracelet, which he had 
taken, to the Lady Fitz-Arthur; and with this 
the grateful youth said he could buy iron to 
commence his work. Both mother and sister 
were at first indignant at his practising so vile 
a craft; but he represented that it was better 
to work than starve. 

As their home was made over to the abbot 
and monks of St. Benedict, and their retainers 
had all fled or been removed to other lands, 
the unfortunate widow and her children had 
nowhere to turn, even for shelter from the 
night, now fast approaching. Anselm be- 
thought him of the forge, which, nearly a mile 
from the castle, had been probably unpillaged, 
and had been in haste vacated by the families 
of Bernardin and Philip. Hither the house-— 
less family proceeded, and found everything 
just as the late occupants had that morning 
left it, in obedience to their sovereign’s proc- 
lamation, that they should at once remove to 
Upper Normandy. 

The beds, of freshly-strewn rushes, iron 
porridge-pot, wooden trenchers, and earthen 
bowls, were all untouched; and, above all, 
the bellows, anvil, and hammers, with all the 
implements of forge and farriery, were at the 
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disposal of Anselm. These tools were the 
lawful property of the lord of the soil, so that 
Fitz-Arthur felt a right of possession; and 
next day he donned a coarse tunic of flax, left 
by Roger hanging on a nail in the wall, and 
commenced his work, having found a lump 
of iron among the quenched embers. 

The Abbot of St. Benedict, to whom the 
manor and its dependencies now belonged, 
tried to persuade Anselm to leave this hum- 
ble abode and embrace a cloistered life, offer- 
ing the same to the mother and daughter. But 
they firmly refused, ‘and claimed as a right 
this miserable remnant of their inheritance. 
The abbot, for very shame, could not withhold 
so small a share of their rightful. patrimony; 
and he allowed young Anselm to follow his 
trade in: peace, while his mother and sister 
performed the household work, and spun 
sheets, linen and woollen garments, for them- 
selves and Anselm. 

Some years passed thus in peace and quiet, 
until the disturbances broke out in Normandy, 
caused by the dissension between the Conquer- 
or and his eldest son, Robert the Unready, as 
he was styled, who aspired to the ducal crown 
of Normandy. In a skirmish between the 


hostile forces one day, near the city of Caen, 
the Conqueror’s troops were defeated with 


great slaughter, and forced to fly. 

As Anselm was busy with his work, some 
horsemen rode up and demanded a fugitive 
knight, with tawny scarf and plume of eagle’s 
feathers, whom they supposed to be in ad- 
vance of them. Fitz-Arthur had not seen him; 
and when they offered.a large reward for the 
object of their search, he replied that he would 
scorn the price of blood. ‘They did ot ‘hear 
his answer, being eager for the pursuit, and 
were scarcely out of sight, when the knight 
they had described rode up to the -smithy. 
His trappings and saddle were stained with 
blood, and his horse was lame from a nail 
driven into his foot. 

Anselm recognized his old enemy, the Count 
of Boulogne, and, when he besought his ser- 
vices to remedy the injury inflicted by a care- 
less farrier, rejoiced in the opportunity to re- 
turn good for evil. The recognition was not 
mutual until, when cautioned by the count 
against his mettlesome charger, Anselm re- 
veaied his identity by answering, that he had 
shod him before, and where. He gave the 
count no time for acknowledgments, but urged 
him forward, telling him of the price set on 
his head. 

Sir Eustace sought safety in his uncle’s lines, 
which were close at hand, but returned the 
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next day to show his gratitude by offering 
Anselm a place in hisservice. As his country 
was now invaded, — the King of France being 
leagued with the rebellious Robert, — and as 
his mother and sister urged his going, Fitz- 
Arthur entered military service, and won his 
golden spurs by gallant conduct in the field. 

At the death of the Conqueror, his undutiful 
son Robert, overwhelmed with remorse, en- 
tered a monastery; and as William Rufus did 
not even wait to. solemnize his father’s funeral 
before hastening to claim the throne of Eng- 
land, the younger son, Henry, was left in 
charge of his father’s unburied body. 

It had been William’s request that he might 
be interred in the new and stately Abbey of 
St. Stephens, which he had: founded on the 
site of the ruined castle of Fitz-Arthur. But 
his funeral procession was interrupted. The 
Count de Boulogne, not having decided where 
to tender his allegiance after his uncle’sdeath, 
granted Anselm a: leave of absence to visit his 
mother and sister; and just as the long pro- 
cession of the mighty Conqueror wound its 
way towards the home of Fitz-Arthur’s an- 
cestors, the despoiled heir of all these lands 
approached the spot. 

Asking the meaning of the procession, An- 
selm, on hearing its destination, hastened to 
the church, and concealed himself behind one 
of:the pillars. Just as the royal remains were 
brought to the grave, attended by Prince Hen- 
ry as chief mourner, the young lord stepped 
forward, and declared his legal right to the 
inheritance, and unwillingness for the funeral 
to proceed. . 

Prince Henry, after conferring with some 
of his nobles, candidly admitted, the justice 
of his claim, and purchased the abbey and 
adjoining lands from the owner on the spot, 
promising restitution of the rest of his. inher- 
itance. He ever after esteemed and honored 
Anselm, and on his accession to the threne of 
England as Henry the First, surnamed Beau- 
clerc, he made Fitz-Arthur a beltedknight. An- 
selm had thus the satisfaction of supporting 
his mother and sister in poverty, and restoring 
them afterwards to wealth and rank, while his 
own name was honorably inscribed in the an- 
nals of Normandy and England. 


Writers who have investigated the gen- 
ealogy of many of our best modern stories, have 
ascertained that they originated among the 
Eastern nations. The Arabians and Chinese 
have furnished the plots to many of the stories 
we have admired as modern romances.  * 
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THE POOR BOY’S FORTUNE. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


ROODING over the misfortunes of the 
past, and indulging no very sanguine 
expectations in respect to the future, Ned, 
during the first partof the journey, was silent 
and downcast. Crossing the Maryland line 
into Pennsylvania, they came to the foot of 
the Appalachian range. As Ned, who had 
never seen a mountain before, looked upon 
the precipices that seemed to block the way, 
he thought they must be at their journey’s end. 
Holdness, however, led the way to a gap be- 
tween two great hills, and they commenced 
the ascent of the south mountain by a nar- 
row bridle-path, so crooked that they crossed 
one little stream twelve times while passing 
this range, a distance of thirteen miles, and, 
overtaken by night on the mountain, found 
shelter at a log tavern. 

Every step of the journey now became in- 
tensely interesting to Ned. Descending into 
a broad and fertile valley, they found, here 
and there, clearings, where were fields in.good 
cultivation, cattle in the pastures, the inhabit- 
ants dwelling, some in log houses, others in 
those made of hewn timber; then miles of un- 
broken forest would intervene, after which 
clearings were passed at long distances from 
each other, that presented a most singular ap- 
pearance to Ned, the houses being mere camps 
surrounded by a growth of trees, dead, and 
the bark hanging in strips from the trunks, 
or putting forth only a few leaves; and among 
the corn and pumpkins were seen the yellow 
ears of the corn yet ungathered, flashing in the 
sunlight. 

He asked Holdness why, when there was 
timber enough, those people did not build good 
log or timber houses. The latter replied that 
settlers were not wont to bestow much labor 
on the first house, as it was liable to be 
burned in clearing the land; and in respect to 
crop-growing in the woods, it was the fashion 
in that country to deaden the trees by girdling 
them, scratch the ground between them with a 
plough, and plant; that this girdling would 
in a great measure prevent the trees leafing, 
and admit sun enough to raise crops; the trees 
would soon die, and could be set on fire, and 
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burned off. But the first crop was frequently 
very light, as sometimes, especially if the gea- 
son proved wet, the leaves on some kinds of 
trees would not die, and would shade the crop. 

The country was now all forest to the foot 

of the north mountain, where they entered 
upon a scene in startling contrast with the 
solemn silence of the forest; for here were a 
mill, tavern, store, a cluster of log houses, 
and fifty pack horses and mules with their 
owners, some of whom had come forty miles 
to mill, all crowded together in this little 
clearing (that afterwards grew into the town 
of Mercersburg, with the wilderness on one 
side, and the mountain on the other), and 
where they put up for the night. 
" Ned inquired of his companion the name 
of the place, and the latter said it had several 
names. Some called it the ‘ Mill,” some 
‘¢ Smithtown,” after the man who built the 
mill, and first settled there, and most people 
the ‘‘ Huddle.” Ned thought this the most 
appropriate name, as the buildings were 
placed close together, but without the least 
regularity; some end to end, with a stockade 
and block-house in the midst. 

The store afforded whiskey, powder, lead, a 
few necessary articles, among which were 
those usually bartered with the Indians for 
furs. There was also a blacksmith, a most 
original character, who could not only work 
in iron, and repair gun-locks after a fashion, 
but likewise open a vein, pull teeth, dress 
wounds, and set a broken limb in an exi- 
gency; and what was considered of no less 
importance, play on the fiddle. He was fond of 
whiskey — this Henry Kyle (Henkill, as the 
neighbors called him) — and when full of it, 
would, at the conclusion of a merry-making, 
sometines break his fiddle over the back of a 
chair, or some one’s head, and the next day 
glue it together again. It was thus made of 
more than fifty pieces, which was thought 
very much to improve the tone. 

This was a half-way station between the 
towns on the sea-coast and the extreme set- 
tlements, forts, and trading posts. Many per- « 
sons madea business of carrying on pack horses 
from thence to the sea-coast, potash, maple 
sugar, furs, myrtle wax, hams, and other ar- 
ticles for the farmers and trappers, and bring- 
ing back salt, iron, molasses, steel traps, 
wool cards, and ammunition; while others, 
like Holdness, did their own marketing, and 
this travel supported the log taverns scattered 
at long distances apart through the moun- 
tains. 

The sole topic of conversation during the 
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evening, at the tavern, was about Indians; 
and Ned, who, at a safe distance in Baltimore, 
had not heretofore paid much attention to the 
matter, was surprised to hear of the terrible 
massacres that had been committed on the 
frontiers of the Eastern States, especially in 
Maine and Massachusetts, by Indians set on 
by the French, and even in Virginia and 
Maryland. It was said that the Delawares, 
Shawnees, Wyandots, and Monseys were en- 
raged because they had been driven from the 
Forks of the Delaware; that the old grudge 
about the walking purchase still stuck in their 
crops; that the Six Nations, who had all 
along been friendly to the English, were on 
the fence, ready to join the French. Others 
said there was a conspiracy on foot among 
the French and all the Indian tribes to wipe 
out the English, and murder all but the Qua- 
kers, because the Indians refused to have any- 
thing to do with it, unless the Quakers could 
be secure from harm; and that all the colonies 
east, west, and south, must form a union, and 
wipe out the Indians, root and branch, and 
there would be no peace till they did. 

There were two Quakers present, an elder- 
ly and a younger man, who (notwithstanding 
the numerous and vindictive majority opposed 
to them, who believed an Indian had no more 
soul than a buffalo, that it was no murder to 
kill them) contended that the Indians had 
just cause for complaint; had been cheated 
in every way; that the walking purchase was 
a most villanous affair; that there had never 
been any trouble with the Indians in Pennsyl- 
vania so long as the principles of William 
Penn and the Quakers predominated; but 
that since men of different principles had 
come into the state, and obtained a major- 
ity in the Assembly, those who were desirous 
of obtaining the Indians’ land without remu- 
neration, and disposed to exterminate them as 
though they were vermin, it was no wonder 
they were excited to self-defence and revenge, 
having never been taught any other principles. 

The Quakers, moreover, averred that it was 
only their love for the memory of William Penn 
that had kept the Indians quiet, and given peace 
to Pennsylvania for the last twenty years, and 
especially for the last few years of the war, 
when all around them the tomahawk was red 
with blood, but that her turn would come 
soon, unless justice was done the Indians. 

**Let it come!” shouted Holdness. ‘We 
kin hurt them more’n they kin hurt us. We'll 
wipe ’em out!” 

The voices of the Quakers were drowned in 
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ciferous approval of the words of Holdness. 
Ned, however, who had, from his intimacy 
with Mrs. Raymond, learned to cherish the 
highest respect for the principles of the Qua- 
kers, thought they had the best of the argu- 
ment. 

Perhaps some of our young friends would 
like to know what there was peculiar in the 
religious character of the Quakers, and their 
treatment of the Indians, that so won their 
confidence; why vindictive savages loved Wil- 
liam Penn while living, and so revered his 
memory, that, although his children departed 
widely from his principles, continued to reside 
in England, the large numbers of the Quakers 
grew lax both in principle and practice, and 
races of a fiercer temper came in, who gave 
them just cause for complaint; yet so potent 
was the influence of that old affection, that 
for seventy years Pennsylvania remained un- 
molested, and those who despised the Qua- 
kers reaped the benefit of their virtues, while 
in every other portion of the colonies, the 
tomahawk was red with blood. 

These were the very questions that Ned, 
one evening, after listening to the conversation 
of the smith and Holdness in respect to these 
matters, put to Mrs. Raymond, who told him 
the Quakers believed every person came into 
this world endued with an inward light, a 
measure of the light and grace of Christ, by 
which, in proportion as it is improved, he 
will be enabled to discern what is right, and 
keep down the corruptions of his heart, but 
only by the aid of the Holy Spirit; that they 
would take no oaths, not even the oath of al- 
legiance, only affirming ‘“‘yea” or “nay;” 
that they kept their hats on even in meeting. 

‘© Why?” said Ned. 

‘Because, my child, holiness is not a mat- 
ter of place, but principle.” 

She, moreover, told him they would never 
go to law, but settled all difficulties by arbi- 
tration. ’ 

(The way in which the United States and 
Great Britain have recently settled the Alaba- 
ma question — that was Quaker principle.) 

They believe all war, even defensive war, 
a sin, and will not resist whatever violence is 
offered them. 

“T will,” said Ned. ‘If anybody hurts me, 
Pll hurt them.” 

‘The Quakers, my child, strive to do as 
the Saviour did.” 

“If anybody didn’t take their own part, bad 
people would run over ’em, and kill em.” 

‘¢ The Indians didn’t kill William Penn, nor 





the uproar that followed, caused by the vo- 


rob him.” 
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‘*Tell me about William Penn, everything 
you know about him, Mrs. Raymond.” 

‘*That would be a long story. Ill tell you 
somewhat as my grandfather told me. 

‘*You must know the King of England owed 
William Penn sixteen thousand pounds; and 
the king, being short of money, granted him 
what is now the State of Pennsylvania, then 
all wild lands and Indians. He took it, sent 
over his secretary with a letter to the Indians, 
in which he told them that his king had given 
him a great piece of land in that country, but 
he did not wish to have it without their con- 
sent; that he and his people did not fight, 
and that he wanted to buy of them land 
enough for his own dwelling-place, and for a 
settlement; and the Indians were well pleased 
with the letter, and sold the land.” 

‘* How did the king get the country?” 

‘*They have made a rule among the nations 
in the world, that if the people of any country 
discover a new place, plant a flag on it, and 
take possession in the name of their king, or 
plant a colony, it belongs to them.” 

“*T should think it belonged to the Indians, 
who lived there all the time.” 

**So William Penn thought; and when he 
came over, he invited the Indians to meet him 
under a great elm tree at. Shakamaxon (now 
Kensington), to see each other, and become 
acquainted. 

‘*When people now go to meet Indians 
in council, they make a great parade; but 
Penn went with only his secretary, an inter- 
preter, and a few Quakers. He wore no uni- 
form, only a blue sash round his waist, that 
the Indians might know he was the governor, 
and neither he nor any of his people had any 
arms.” 

‘* They were brave people to go among the 
Indians bare-handed, a good deal braver than 
though they had been armed.” 

‘*‘ When they were almost to the place, they 
saw the Indians among the trees, great num- 
bers of them, as far as they could see, flocking 
to the tree, and all armed. But when the In- 
dians saw that the Quakers had no arms, they 
flung down their bows, and the chief put a 
wreath of flowers on his head in token of 
friendship, came forward to meet Penn, took 
him bythe hand; they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and both saw that there was in 
the other friendship and truth.” 

‘* What did they say, Mrs. Raymond?” 

‘It never was written down, but I will tell 
thee what my grandfather and all the people 
of that day said about it; and I have heard 
Indians — who never forget anything — tell it 
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in the same way; and they remember better 
than white men, because, having no books, 
they trust to their memories, and hand down 
everything in that way.” ; 

‘¢T mean to ask Wasaweela, somie time.” 

‘¢ Penn said that the Indians and the white 
men should respect the same moral law, 
should be alike secure in their pursuits and 
possessions, and settle every difficulty by re- 
ferring it to an equal number of Indians and 
white men, chosen by each. 

““*The friendship between me and you,’ 
said Penn, ‘I will not compare to a chain, 
for that the rains might rust, or a falling tree 
might break. We are the same as if one 
man’s body were to be divided into two parts; 
we are all one flesh and blood.’ 

‘¢ * We will live,’ said the Indians, ‘in love 
with William Penn and his children as long 
as the moon and the sun shall endure.’ ” 

We may add that that covenant was never 
broken; not a drop of Quaker blood was ever 
shed by an Indian. The drab coat and the 
broad brim turned the edge of the tomahawk, 
blunted the point of the scalping knife, and 
were a better shield than the warrior’s mail. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE INDIANS AND QUAKERS. 


Mrs. RAYMOND always concluded conver- 
sations of this kind by saying that times had 
changed, and very much for the worse; that 
the Indians were wronged, and were sensible of 
it; though the recollections of their ancient cov- 
enant with William Penn and love for his mem- 
ory had hitherto restrained them from molest- 
ing the people of Pennsylvania, she feared they 
would, ere long, do justice to themselves. 

As Ned listened to the talk in the tavern, it 
brought fresh to his recollection the forebod- 
ings of Mrs. Raymond, which, at the time, 
had made but little impression, as he attrib- 
uted them to the fears of a woman now past 
middle life, and wedded to old notions and 
her peculiar faith; but when confirmed by 
such men as Holdness and his companions, , 
it was altogether another matter. Turning to 
the eldest of the Quakers, he desired to know 
what it was that had given so much offence to 
the Indians that they did not love the people 
of Pennsylvania as they once did. 

“Thou must know, friend,” replied the 
Quaker, “that it is not one or two things 
that the Indians complain of, but. the general 
disposition that those people who have of late 
years come among us manifest towards them, 
settling upon their lands without paying for 
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them, cheating them in trade, showing no 
respect to their rights, and destroying the 
game by which they live.” 

‘¢But what are the Indian walks, about 
which there has been so mitch said this even- 
ing?” 

‘‘T will explain this unto thee, and it may 
serve for an example of many others of a like 
nature, whereby the Indians have become 
sore in their minds, and very much estranged. 
Thou must know that when William Penn 
first came here, he was not acquainted with 
the course of the rivers, and the names of the 
mountains, their distances, and the direction 
in which they ran; so when he wanted to buy 
a piece of land of the Indians, they would 
bound it by some river, or tree, or rock, on 
the coast, which Penn could see and know; 
and then for the other boundary, say back into 
the woods so far as a man can walk or ride ina 
day or two days; for, at that time the settle- 
ments did not extend two miles from the 
coast. 

‘* At this period William Penn bought a 
tract of land of the Delaware Indians in what 
is now Bucks County. The boundaries on 
three sides were the Delaware River, that 
made a short bend at this place, and the Nes- 
hamony Creek; these were boundaries with 
which the Quakers were familiar; the remain- 
ing boundary was back into the woods by the 
Delaware River as far as a man can walk in 
three days. 

**Penn and the Indians undertook to walk 
it out. They began at a marked tree at 
the mouth of the Neshamony Creek, and 
walked along by the Delaware, sitting down 
at times to smoke, rest, or lunch.” 

‘“‘Then,” said Edward, ‘‘ Mr. Penn didn’t 
try to get all the land he could?” 

‘* Nay, friend; he wished the Indians to live 
as well as himself. When they had walked 
back into the country a day and a half, Wil- 
liam Penn said that was as much land as he 
needed at that time, and would take the rest 
when he wanted it; so they marked a tree by 
the Delaware, and struck across to the Nes- 
hamony Creek, and marked another tree, and 
then followed down by the Creek to the tree 
first marked.” 

‘‘Then he only took half the land he had 
bought and paid for, and had a right to as 
much more whenever he did wish to take it?” 

‘‘Yea. William Penn or his agents kept 
on buying in this way, and people settled the 
lands. But in 1718, a few years before Wil- 
liam Penn's death, when the country had been 
explored and known, he thought it was best 
that there should be definite limits, instead of 
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this rough way of guessing by rides and days’ 
walks, and obtained a deed of release from 
the Indians of all the lands already settled on 
the Delaware, and back to the Lehigh Hills. 
The object of this was to establish a known 
and permanent limit, that all could see and 
understand, and render void and take the 
place of all those rough ways of coming at 
the measurement of land by walks and rides. 
The Indians now understood that the Lehigh 
Hills were the limits of the land that William 
Penn had bought of them. 

‘‘ After Penn’s death, his children lived in 
England. The Quakers had but little influ- 
ence in the government; new comers, who 
cared nothing for the rights of the Indians, 
kept crowding on to their lands in all direc- 
tions, cutting down the forests, destroying the 
game on which they lived without any recom- 
pense. The Indians, becoming uneasy, com- 
plained, and wanted some limits assigned to 
the encroachments of the whites upon lands 
not purchased, and threatened, if justice was 
not done, to do themselves justice. 

‘‘ About this period, a person named Allen, a 
speculator in lands, bought of the trustees of 
William Penn, who resided in England, the 
title to ten thousand acres of land, and had it 
located to include this walking-purchase. 

‘«Then they hunted up among William Penn’s 
old papers what was said to be a copy of the 
old deed of the land contained in the three 
days’ walk, though that was understood by 
the Indians as already settled by the deed of 
1718, making the Lehigh Hills the boundary 
of all lands purchased of them, comprising 
the whole three days’ walk, that being the 
very object of the deed of 1718, to render void 
and settle all old claims, by establishing a 
definite limit. They, however, consented to 
have the walk performed, as they thought it 
would not go beyond the Lehigh Hills, and the 
day was set on which three Indians and three 
white men were to walk over the ground. 

** But instead of going by the Delaware River, 
as did William Penn, a line was run by com- 
pass, trees marked for the walkers to follow, 
and the brush cleared out. Then they adver- 
tised in the papers for three of the fastest 
walkers; the one who walked the farthest in a 
day and a half (twelve hours to the day) was 
to receive five hundred acres of land anywhere 
in the purchase, and five pounds in money. 
They were to be accompanied by persons on 
horseback, to see the thing fairly done, and 
by others bearing refreshments.” 

“That,” said Ned, ‘‘was not much like 
Penn’s walk. I should call it a race; and 
downright overreaching.” 
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‘*They met in the morning at a chestnut 
tree on the line at the termination of the first 
walk, and all stood with one hand on the tree, 
waiting for the sun to rise; when the sun rose, 
they started. Jennings, a white man, and two 
of the Indians gave out the first day before 
noon, the remaining Indian before night. 
The other two, Marshall and Yates, kept on, 
and by night reached the foot of the Blue 
Mountains, far beyond the Lehigh Hills. The 
next morning they started again; but Yates 
became faint, fell into a stream at the foot 
of the mountain, and was obliged to give up. 
Marshall kept on, and at noon arrived on the 
second, or Broad Mountain. 

‘‘ Jennings never was a well man after the 
walk. Yates, when taken out of the water, 
was blind, and died in three days; while Mar- 
shall, the victor, lived to the age of ninety. 

‘*The Indians were very much enraged at 
the method in which the walk was performed. 
They expected it would not extend much, 
if at all, beyond the Lehigh Hills (about forty 
miles), as it would not, had it been made in 
the same way as the other, or at a common 
pace; whereas it is said to have extended to 
eighty-six, and that when the surveyor gen- 
eral passed over the ground, it took him four 
days. y 

‘*The Indians frequently, during the time, 
often called to Marshall, and forbade him té 
run. One old Indian said, — 

*** No sit down to smoke, no shoot a squir- 
rel, but lun, lun, lun, all day long.’ 

‘*The Indians were still more provoked 
when they came to run the cross line; for, in- 
stead of running by the nearest course to the 
Delaware, they ran north-eastward across the 
country, thus taking in many thousand more 
acres of the best land by striking the river 
farther up. 

‘“‘ The Delawares refused to leave the land, 
and the white men called a council’ of the Six 
Nations, to whom they were subject, and who 
remove the other Indians as they please. The 
Delawares say that they intended to explain 
to the Six Nations, their superiors, the man- 
ner in which they had been cheated, but that 
the white people got hold of the Six Nations 
first, gave them rum, made them presents, 
told their own story, and thus prejudiced the 
council against them, who compelled them 
to go. 

‘““At the present time the Six Nations 
themselves complain that their boundaries are 
disregarded, and have understood in what 
manner the walk was performed. The Dela- 
wares and Shawnees brood over their wrongs; 
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the French are egging them on, and furnish- 
ing them with arms. All around us the toma- 
hawk is dug up; nothing but the influence of 
the Six Nations, who are kept friendly by 
presents, the affection of the Indians for the 
Quakers, whom they still love, and the mem- 
ory of William Penn, protects us; but I fear 
that will not much longer avail. And now 
thou dost understand the talk that thou hast 
this evening heard.” 

“If the Indians should break out, would 
they kill the Quakers?” 

‘Verily, they would not. They would find 
no Quakers settled on their lands for which 
they have’ not paid. Dost thou think an In- 
dian will return evil for good? Nay, verily, 
neither will he forget or forgive the wrong. I 
would not hesitate, were there occasion, to 
take my staff, and travel to the council-fire of 
the Mohawks; through all their tribes, not an 
Indian I might meet but would guide me on 
the road, share with me his food, and make 
me welcome to his fire, He would do ‘this, 
although he had never seen me before, be- 
cause I was a brother of ‘ Onas,’ as the In- 
dians named William Penn, and because his 
fathers had told him William Penn was a just 
man, and they had made a covenant to live in 
love with him and his children as long as the sun 
and the moon shall endure. Thus thou seest 
that there is an inward light in the Indian, 
and that the memory of the just is blessed; 
and thou needest never fear to trust thy prop- 
erty or thy life with an Indian if thou dealest 
justly by him.” 

Ned pondered much on what he had heard, 
and in due time had occasion to test the value 
of the aged Quaker’s opinions. 

They were not able to make a very early 
start the next morning, a shooting match oc- 
curring between the frontiersmen, in which 
Holdness was victor. When complimented 
upon his shooting, he replied, — 

‘*The best man within a hundred miles of 
here that ever put a rifle to his face — you all 
know who I mean — is now in his grave; but 
here's a lad he partly brought up, and loved 
right well,”’ laying his hand on Ned’s shoul- 
der, ‘‘that’s going to be some with a rifle, if 
he lives, I tell you.” 

Ned, at this remark, that turned the eyes of 
all the company upon him, blushed, and es- 
caped from the spot as soon as possible. 

Setting out late in the morning, they were 
overtaken by night on the mountains, and, 
kindling a fire beneath a precipice, they par- 
took of food. The shelf of rock on which 
the fire was built having become somewhat 
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heated, the frontiersman swept off the coals 
and ashes, flung some brush on the place, 
then set some boughs against the precipice, 
making a warm bed for Ned, covered him 
with a blanket, and then flung himself on a 
pile of brush, his rifle beside him, the lock 
carefully screened from the dew by the folds 
of his hunting-shirt. He was dropping asleep, 
when Ned exclaimed, -— 

**Mr. Holdness, may I come out and sleep 
with you?” 

‘* What makes you want to come out? ain’t 
that a nice, warm place?” 

‘* Yes, sir; it’s warm, but I ain’t a baby; I 
don’t want to be hived up.” 
‘Well said, my lad. 

bring the blanket.” 

Ned lost no time in obeying the summons. 
Holdness, taking the saddle-bags containing 
Ned’s clothes, and the keg of molasses, put 
the packet in which were the clothes under 
the boy’s head for a pillow. 

“TI reckon, before we lie down, we better 
build a fire; the wolves might be after the cat- 
tle; I heard ’em yelling a while since.” 


Come along, but 


CHAPTER XV. 
NED AND THE BEAR. 


WRAPPED in the blanket Ned lay gazing at 
the precipices, shaggy with forests and climb- 
ing shrubs, rising sixteen hundred feet above 
him, listening to the stamp of the cattle, the 
faint crackling of the fire that had now burned 
low, and the distant howl of a lone wolf, long 
after his companion was asleep. 

Conscious of feelings entirely new, the 
spirit of the woods began to take possession 
of him, and he congratulated himself that he 
had come with the frontiersman instead of re- 
maining in Baltimore. At length, weary from 
his day’s journey, the star he had for the last 
few moments been gazing at began to grow 
indistinct; his eyes would close for a moment, 
then open; and he was no more conscious till 
aroused by feeling the saddle-bags suddenly 
drawn from under his head, and caught 
glimpses of some large, dark object moving 
near him. His cries awoke the frontiersman, 
who, seizing his rifle, fired the instant he 
gained his knees. 

‘*We must have that bear,” he shouted; 
‘‘that’s too much to put up with from a 
bear.” 

He took Ned’s rifle, and giving him a fire- 
brand, they soon came in sight of the animal, 
who, badly wounded, made but slow progress. 

‘“* Want to shoot him, Ned?” 
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QO, yes, sir!” 

‘* Well, give me the brand; and take him 
just behind the fore shoulder.” 

At the report of the rifle, the bear fell on 
his knees. Holdness gave him a push with 
his foot, he rolled over, and died in a few mo- 
ments. 

Ned, wonderfully elated, walked round the 
bear, felt of his claws, opened his mouth with 
a stick, and thrust in the brand to look at his 
teeth, viewed the wounds, scarcely to be seen, 
wondering that so small a ball could kill such 
a large creature. 

One of the mules carried the provender and 
some bars of iron. The provender had been 
mostly consumed, as they were near the end 
of their journey; the remainder was given to 
the cattle, the bars of iron concealed beneath 
a log, and also the pack-saddle, as it was not 
far to come for them. This left one mule un- 
loaded. 

The bear was now skinned, the entrails re- 
moved, and the skin, flesh side up, was spread 
over the mule’s back, a hole being cut in the 
nose to admit the tail of the mule, and form 
a crupper, while the hind legs were fastened 
across the mule’s breast. The carcass was 
then split open at the fore and hinder legs, 
spread apart, placed upon the mule’s back, 
lashed, and they went on their way, ascend- 
ing Sideling Hill (so called because the road 
wound along the side of a tremendous hill, 
and seemed to threaten the traveller with in- 
stant death if the beasts should make a false 
step), the mule carrying the carcass of the bear 
bringing up the rear. 

Having now passed over the most rugged 
portion of the road, no longer kept awake by 
the necessity of attending to their own safety, 
and having been broken of their rest the night 
before, they found it somewhat difficult to keep 
awake. The sun beat down hot upon them, 
as the mules plodded along a path so narrow 
that the bushes and branches of the trees 
brushed their sides, and kept off every breath 
of air. 

Holdness and Ned were dozing in the sad- 
dle, when the rear mule, uttering a fearful 
yell, resembling the bray of a jackass and the 
scream of a horse in his agony, planted 
both fore feet on the back of the one be- 
fore it, and breaking the halter, plunged for- 
ward, crashing through the underbrush, and 
was out of sight in an instant. The other 
mules followed suit, breaking loose from the 
horse and each other, nearly upsetting the 
former, flinging Ned head foremost into the 
bushes, and dashing across a small stream 
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that ran winding through the valley, disap- 
peared at a turn of the path. 

By reason of the narrowness of the track, 
the rear mule had flung his tail over a limb 
on which hung a nest of hornets; and the 
hairs, catching in the smaller twigs, it had 
broken off. The screams of the mule, and 
the sight of the vengeful hornets, rising in @ 
cloud about his cars and tail, explained the 
cause of the stampede in a moment. 

Following the track of the flying animals 
for about half a mile, they came upon the two 
foremost, quietly feeding in an opening of the 
woods. Their loads, with the exception of a 
few light articles Holdness and Ned picked 
up as they came along, were all safe; but 
nothing was to be seen of the remaining 
beast. They soon found the limb covered 
with hairs, and some remnants of the nest, 
and a little farther on, the carcass of the bear, 
lying at the foot of a tree, and near it one of 
the mule’s shoes. It was evident that the car- 
cass had come in contact with a branch of this 
tree, that hung very low, and thus been torn off. 

“That ere mule was going some, you bet- 
ter believe,” said Holdness, looking at the 
tracks as he picked up the shoe. ‘‘ He'll not 
stop till he gits home. Sorry, though, cause, 
*twill skere my wife; she’ll think something 
has befallen me.” 


DEATH oF THE BEAR. Page 760. 








They were now in a beautiful and fertile val- 
ley, as betokened by the heavy growth of 
chestnut, sugar maple, and black walnut, the 
trees being of great size, and the forest clear 
of underbrush. 

Half an hcur’s ride brought them to a clear- 
ing, M’Clure’s, the nearest neighbor of Hold- 
ness, only three miles distant. M’Clure was 
of Scotch-Irish descent, had about forty acres 
of land cleared, and kept a good stock of cat- 
tle, hogs, and six sheep. He met them before 
they reached the house, and after a warm 
greeting, said, — 

‘‘T've stopped your mule; it was as much as 
all of us could do; the beast was bound to 
make for home.” 

‘‘Much obliged, neighbor; if he’d gone 
home, he’d a.gin our folks a scare.” 

Holdness had brought a couple of axes,. 
some horseshoes, and salt for M’Clure, and 
neither the latter nor his wife would consent 
to his going on till after dinner. While it 
was preparing, Ned went out of doors to look 
around, and was followed by Jeff M’Clure. 
The boys stood and cast sly glances at each 
other for a few moments, when Ned broke the 
ice by inquiring, — 

“Do you live here?” 

‘Yes. Where do you live?” 

“T used to live in Baltimore; but I am go- 
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ing to live with Mr. Holdness. What makes 
you have such awful high fences?” 

‘* To keep the deer from eating the corn up.” 

‘* Are deer so plenty as that?” 

** Yes; you might perhaps hunt all day, and 
not git sight of one; and like as not that 
very night, if there was a low place, or a gap 
down in the fence, they'd git into your corn. 
Betwixt deer, and coons, and bears, it’s mas- 
ter hard work to raise corn here, or hogs 
either, some years. Want to see a bear-trap?” 

ayes.” 

By this time, Andrew, the younger boy, 
came out, and together they went to the trap. 
Jeff M’Clure was sixteen, Andrew fourteen, 
and two girls, younger in years, made up the 
household. 

After dinner, Ned and Jeff, taking one of 
the mules, went after the bear meat, and by 
the time they returned, considered themselves 
as thoroughly acquainted. 

After they had eaten, Holdness had recount- 
ed to his neighbor all the news collected dur- 
ing his absence, and given him some news- 
papers he had procured, six months old, 
except one that was only a fortnight, they 
went on their way, having the stream on the 
left, anda range of hills on the right, around 
whose base they wound, the height of the 
mountain, and the dense forest growth, so in- 
tercepting the rays of the sun, that they trav- 
elled in a kind of twilight. 

Looking along the road, Ned perceived in 
the distance an opening in the tree-tops, lit 
up by the sun, whose beams the forest con- 
cealed from them. The beasts pricked up 
their ears, quickened their pace, and they 
soon entered a clearing of about thirty acres, 
in the midst of which stood a house of round 
logs, the home of Holdness. 

As Ned glanced rapidly around him, and 
beheld a broad valley covered with a noble 
growth, a background of mountains clothed 
with forest to their very summits, his heart 
throbbed at the prospect, for he was a boy of 
out doors, and loved the birds, the flowers, the 
streams, and all beautiful things that God has 
made, and cherished other thoughts than those 
that have to do merely with eating and drink- 
ing. 

The land descended gradually to the banks 
of a small, but swift stream, an affluent of the 
Juniata; while a branch, fed by springs in the 
mountain ridge, came foaming down among 
logs, rocks, and roots of mighty trees, and 
fighting its way to the larger watercourse. 

Everything that Nature had accomplished 
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beauty; but it was far otherwise in respect to 
what Holdness would probably have termed his 
improvements, The dwelling, corn-crib, and 
log barn were surrounded by charred stumps 
and stubs, from three feet to twenty in height» 
the remains of girdled trees, that the fire had 
not consumed; and the chimney was built 
outside the house, against the end wall, of 
split sticks of wood, plastered with olny to 
prevent their taking fire. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
_THE FRONTIER HOME. 


As they rode up, the door suddenly opened, 
and two little girls ran out, contending which 


| should first reach their father, followed. by the 


mother, every feature of her face manifesting 
so much delight at the return of her husband, 
that Edward began to like her at once, and 
told Jeff M’Clure afterwards that her eyes 
talked. 

‘*We have been looking for you, husband, 
these two days past. I was afraid something 
had happened. It has been so lonesome! 
and there were fifteen Indians in their war 
paint went by Raystown Fort, Mr. Crawford 
said, and that they belonged to the Six Na- 
tions.” 

‘“‘The. road was bad, and we were heavy 
loaded; there was a shooting match at the 
mill, and one of the mules got stung. I reck- 
on the Indians were Mohawks, going on a 
war party against some of the southern tribes; 
they do that thing once in a while, just to 
teach them to keep off their hunting grounds. 
There’s another thing I’ve got to tell you, 
that’s well nigh broke my heart; don’t you 
think our friend Henry is dead.” 

“‘ Henry Clavell dead!” 

‘* Ay, dead and buried. Somebody brought 
a gun-barrel to him to repair, and told him 
there was no charge in it; he put it in the 
fire, and it went off and killed him. He never 
spoke afterwards, and only lived a little while. 
O, how I loved that man! This lad is Ned 
Honeywood, the boy he was bringing up, 
you’ve heard me tell so much about. I found 
the little fellow sitting on the anvil, looking 
as though he hadn’t a friend in the world; 
and he hadn’t; so I just brought him to you, 
because you haven’t boys enough of your 
own.” 

** You did just right, Bradford, just what I 
should have expected you todo. I’m sure we 
have no more boys than we want. I am very 
sorry for your loss, Edward,” she said, tak- 
ing him by the hand. ‘“ We all loved Mr. 
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Clavell, and will do all we can towards filling 
his place. It must seem rough and lonesome 
enough here to a boy who has always lived 
among comforts and in a thick-settled place; 
but whatever we have is free as water.” 

Ned thanked the noble-hearted mother, told 
her that he had seen some pretty rough times 
before he came to America, and of all things, 
loved the woods. 

“You call Edward a little fellow, husband; 
why, he’s bigger than any boy round here of 
his age; a great deal taller than Jeff M’Clure, 
— nearly as large as neighbor M’Clure himself.” 

** Ay, he’s a good lump of a boy, and we'll 
try to keep him growing with hard work and 
hominy. But where’s the boys?” 

At this question Ned was all attention, es- 
pecially when the mother replied, — 

‘** They’ve gone down into the bottom by the 
stream. A bear carried off one of the hogs 
last night, and they’ve gone to see if they can 
get track of him. I told ’em I would blow the 
horn when you got home.” 

‘* How do they know it was a bear?” 

‘The hogs came up in great fright. Put- 
nam said he saw where a bear had turned 
over some windfalls three or four days ago. 
It was most dark when the boys went down 
last night, but they found tracks where the 
bear had walked off on his hind legs, and 
blood where he had pounded the hog against 
a tree, and saw bristles scattered in another 
place.” 

A bear will turn over with his paws rotten 
logs in order to get at the wood-worms that 
inhabit, and the mice that burrow under them; 
and sometimes, when the log is very rotten, 
tear it in pieces. 

‘¢ Well, Ned,” 
unload.” 

“QO, don’t, Bradford; wait till the boys 
come; it won’t be long. They'll think so 
much of it!” 

Holdness fastened the beasts to trees, fed 
them, and then, accompanied by Ned, went 
into the house. 

The dwelling of Holdness was, on the 
whole, not worse than the mud cottage in 
Devonshire, with its thatched roof and mud 
floor, in which Ned first saw the light. But, 
rude and simple as were all the arrangements 
of this habitation, and in such glaring con- 
trast to those of his late home in Baltimore, 
there was, after all, an air of hospitality, 
freedom, and comfort about ft that caused 
Ned to feel very much at home. 

The house was divided into two rooms, 
about two thirds of the ground floor being 


said Holdness, ‘‘I guess we’ll 
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occupied by the kitchen, in which was a huge 
fireplace. The door opened into this room di- 
rectly, there being no entry. There were two 
windows, one closed by a hanging shutter in 
cold or stormy weather, the other by a sash 
containing four panes of six by eight glass, a 
piece of luxury not common in log houses,on 
the frontiers. Here were the loom, spinning- 
wheels, and all the implements for making 
cloth. 

The furniture consisted of three-legged 
stools, made of a thick chip split from a log, 
some chairs, the posts of round poles peeled, 
the cross slats in the backs of ash, four inches 
in width, shaved with a drawing-knife, and 
bottomed with moose-hide. 

This portion of the lower floor was separated 
from the rest by a partition of elm bark, the 
sheets lapping by each other, and supported 
at the ends and in the middle by cross-poles, 
and the door was made by hanging up a 
moose-hide, the hair removed, and tanned. 
A portion was also taken off this room on the 
back side, for the purpose of keeping milk; 
and it also served as a store-room for the pro- 
visions of the household. 

Holes were bored into the logs, pieces of 
flattened oak driven into them, and on these 
were laid broad sheets of bark, with the 
smooth side up, on which was placed the milk 
in wooden bowls, although there were four 
earthen pans, very highly valued by Mrs. 
Holdness, as they were brought all the way 
from Philadelphia. Shelves in the kitchen, to 
hold dishes, were made in the same way. 

The remaining portion was reserved for the 
family bedrooms, where the parents slept, and 
the two younger children in a trundle-bed. 
The boys slept in the loft, the floor of which was 
laid with flattened poles, and was reached by a 
ladder. There was no window, light and air 
sufficient for ventilation being furnished by 
the chinks in the roof, that was laid with long 
shingles, four feet in length, split out rough, 
and fastened with weight poles. The table 
and outside.door were made by hewing sap- 
lings down to a narrow plank, and fastening 
them together with treenails (wooden pins) ; 
for, though the house stood in the midst of 
the finest timber of all kinds, boards were out 
of the question, as there was not a saw-mill 
within forty miles. Joist or timber could be 
hewn out easily enough with a broad-axe, but 
it was a deal of labor to manufacture anything 
approaching to a plank or board, for the pur- 
pose of making a table or door. The mode 
of proceeding, in such cases, was this: they 
selected a straight-grained pine or ash, and 
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hewed three sides of it; then set wedges at 
the end, and split off a slab somewhat thicker 
than necessary, put it into a key, black-lined 
it, and hewed the rough side to the thickness 
desired. 

Hinges, latches, bowls, and spoons were 
made of wood, and made very neatly, too. 

There was not a nail in the whole house. 
Everything was made of, and put together 
with, wood; and great was the ingenuity 
manifested by our fathers in making them- 
selves and their children comfortable amid the 
lack of almost everything deemed essential to 
comfart and happiness in more artificial com- 
munities. 

The plates on the table, and other dishes, 
were partly pewter and partly wood, Holdness 
having melted up the rest of the set, in a great 
emergency, when he was out of lead, and the 
family lacked meat, to make balls, and sup- 
plied their place with wooden ones. They 
were, however, very different from the square 
trenchers Ned had been accustomed to eat 
from at home; for they were beautifully made 
from a birch whorl, in precisely the shape 
of other plates, worked out thin, and per- 
fectly smooth, being rubbed with sandstone, 
and then with scour-grass. 

With an axe, auger, draw-shave, a brad-awl, 
a crooked knife, and some small saws, made 
by filing teeth in a hunting-knife, Holdness 
would make plates, spoons, bowls, pails, and 
tubs. He could also split out and dress gun- 
flints. 

He kept no sheep as yet, but hogs and 
cows, and raised flax. Wool was procured 
from beyond the mountains by the way of 
Smithtown, which his wife made the most of 
by mixing with linen for sheets, and shirts, 
and frocks. There were plenty of bear, wolf, 
and beaver skins to eke out the bed-clothes in 
winter. Deer skins were also dressed, and 
* used for breeches, moccasons, and head-cover- 
ings. Skins obtained in the fall and winter 
were often used on the beds during that period, 
and then sold in the spring, when no longer 
needed. 

Our young friends will see at once that, as 
far’ as‘ physical comfort was concerned, the 
gorge of the Alleghanies was a paradise com- 
pared with the cottage on the lands of Lord 
Courteney. Here was no fond parent with 
the tears on his cheek, and anguish gnawing 
at his heartstrings, denying his family milk 
in order that he might pay for the cow; 
no little children watching wearily the day 
through at the park gate, in the hope that 
some gentleman would give them a few ha’- 
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pence, or, peradventure, a shilling; and when 
Saturday night came, the father and mother 
were not anxiously counting over the scanty 
proceeds of the week’s work, balancing future 
probabilities, in order to decide whether it 
would do to buy a little piece of butcher’s 
meat, or a few pounds of cheese, for the Sun- 
day dinner. On the other hand, there was 
plenty of good, new milk and butter (the 
skimmed milk all went to the hogs, that picked 


‘their own acorns in the woods, and fed in the 


pasture); abundance of salt pork, bacon, and 
corn bread, and wheaten, when they could 
get the grain ground; plenty of potatoes, 
beans, and peas; deer meat, bear, and coon’s, 
in the season; fish in the streams, nuts and 
berries in the forest, and maple sugar for the 
making. The most serious inconvenience in 
the way of living was the great distance from 
mill, necessitating the pounding of corn ina 
mortar-block, or boiling it when ripe, and 
grating it when green; but this was far bet- 
ter than to lack the corn, or go gleaning after 
the reapers. 

The walls of the log house were thick, the 
cracks were stuffed, when winter came, with 
moss. There was no shivering over a little fire 
of potato vines, sticks from a hedge, or trim- 
mings of hurdles; but the hickory and rock ma- 
ple logs sent the blaze roaring up chimney, and 
a bear-skin makes a glorious blanket. In brief, 
if ever there was a spot where a boy of Ned’s 
temperament, habits, and tendencies could 
enjoy himself, and attain to the highest type 
of physical manhood, that place was amid 
these vast solitudes, and beneath the shadow 
of the everlasting hills; and he did enjoy it. 
His soul thrilled to the murmur of the brook 
and the roar of the wind through the forest. 
He could have embraced those venerable 
trees, hoary with the moss of ages, and found 
that nameless longing, gathering strength 
and volume with every passing year, gratified 
at last. He was in the position and amid the 
scenes for which nature had adapted him, and 
made one of a happy household. 

Holdness, a Virginian by birth, had been 
from youth a hunter and trapper, frequently 
brought into contact with Indians, on whose 
hunting-grounds he trenched. He would 
probably have lived and died a ranger of the 
forest; but attending a Methodist camp-meet- 
ing from motives of curiosity, he saw, fell in 
love with, and finally married a very fair and 
capable young woman, whose parents *had 
immigrated from Connecticut to Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. She was as great a 
contrast to her husband as could be imagined, 
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had received a good common-school educa- 
tion, possessed energy of character, and ex- 
celled in all those domestic accomplishments 
our mothers taught their daughters. 

Ruth Alden married Bradford’ Holdness be- 
cause she loved him; and his whole heart was 
bound up in her. It was the old story of Her- 
cules and Omphale; and under her genial in- 
fluence, the brawny and fearless hunter of the 
woods had become accustomed to regular 
habits of labor, began to be interested in that 
which was once a drudgery, and became 
attached to the soil just in proportion as he 


cultivated it. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TRUOK-HORSE OHARLEY. 
BY G. H. BARNES. 


AY after day, at his cordy heels, 
Rumbie and roar the broad truck-wheels; 
Rumble and roar, in sunshine and rain, 
Through thoroughfare, by-way, alley, and 
lane; — 
Splashing through gutter, and garbage, and 
grime, — 
Scattering hillocks of brick-dust and lime, — 
By the same old way, for the hundredth 
time — 
Down to the docks where the great ships 
lie, 
Home from every land under the sky — 
Laden with store for the city to buy. 


Early and late his iron-shod feet 

Pound the hard pave of the city street. 

The red brick walls to their lofty roofs 

Echo the clink of his clattering hoofs, 

As he lifts his load with a giant’s might, 
Picking his way to the left and the right, — 
Piercing the crowd in his serpentine track, — 
Clicking the hubs of carriage and hack, — 
Curving his course at corner and bend, — 
Pushing right on to his journey’s end. 


See how his sinewy shoulders strain 

His harness at collar, and buckle, and chain, 

As he steadily pulls his ponderous load, 

Early and late, over the road. 

But who ever stops to think how true, 

Faithful, and honest, and willing to do, 

Is gentle Truck Charley all the long day, 

Just asking his oats and fair usage for pay? 

Ah, driver, remember and be — if you can — 

As kind to the horse, as the hagge to the 
man. 
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HOW TWO NOBLE BOYS BEOAME TWO 
NOTED MEN. 


BY ETHEL C. GALE. 


HEN I was about eight years of age, it 

was my mother's good fortune to secure 
the services of an intelligent Scotch woman. 
Among the few books she brought from Scot- 
land was a thin, duodecimo pamphlet copy 
of the songs of Burns, printed frora rough 
and worn types, and with lines not always 
quite straight, on very coarse paper. This 
‘*homely” little pamphlet, bound in coarse yel- 
low paper, was adorned by a frontispiece and 
vignette of the very poorest drawing and en- 
graving that I have ever seen; but it bore on its 
title-page the since honored name, ‘‘ William 
Chambers, Publisher and Printer,” and, if my 
memory serves me, the date, ‘‘ Edinburgh, 
1820.” The name I should not probably have 
remembered, save for Betsey’s telling me that 
she had bought the rough book of sweetest 
songs ‘*at Maister Chaambers’ stahl that a 
many years agone;” adding that since then 
*“he had clammered oop in th’ warl’, an’ 
though he was nae that bonny, he was a guid 
mon, an’ a canny forbye; an’ so’s’s brither 
Robbie. He’s a braw child, an’ the two o’ 
them ’o done muckle guid by scaitterin’ knowl- 
edge amo’ the common.” 

** Scotch Betsey ” long ago left the world in 
which she played her honest, useful part, and I 
had almost forgotten the queer old “‘chap-book” 
edition of Burns’s songs, until it was lately re- 
called by reading the ‘ Autobiography and 
Memoir of William and Robert Chambers.” 

These brothers were born — William in 
April, 1800, and Robert in July, 1802 — in the 
‘*bonny toon” of Peebles, on the banks of 
the Tweed, near its rise among the Lammer- 
moor Hills. The ancestors of the boys “‘ had 
been woollen manufacturers, substantial and 
respectable people, although living in very 
plain style.” The father became a cotton 
manufacturer, and had, sometimes, ‘‘ as many 
as a hundred (hand) looms in his employ.” : 
But though this indicates that he must have 
had a comfortable support, we must not infer 
that he was what we Americans would call 
even moderately wealthy. 

The mother is described, by the loving hand 
of her son, as having been, a “‘ gentle, lady- 
like person, slender in form, tasteful in dress, 
and beautiful in features, with an expression 
of blended pensiveness and cheerfulness.” 

The father was an honorable, upright man, 
of many talents and much goodness, but 


. 
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lacking the firmness and stability which 
would have bound all into an harmonious 
whole. That to ‘‘an immense love of music,” 
and a fondness for imaginative literature, he 
must have added a general love of knowledge, 
is evinced by his purchase of a copy of the ex- 
pensive ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” a work at 
that time rarely found in any but the houses 
of the very wealthy. This purchase proved, 
in the end, to have been the best investment 
the father ever made; for it contributed to 
form the taste for learning which, with the in- 
dustrious perseverance, unflinching courage, 
and sound understanding inherited from their 
mother, was afterwards the sole business cap- 
ital of the two eldest sons. 

Owing partly to the introduction of steam 
superseding the old hand-worked looms, but 
principally to the father’s love of pleasure, 
and consequent inattention to business, the 
family became reduced to poverty, and, after 
various changes, in 1813 removed to Edin- 
burgh, where commenced what the brothers 
afterwards called the ‘‘ dark ages ” of the fam- 
ily fortunes. 

A year later, William, then fourteen, was 
apprenticed to a bookseller. ‘‘ The period of 
service was to be five years, at four shillings a 
week,” without board. The principal duties 
for the first one or two years were thought to 
be very easy. He ‘‘ would only have to light 
the fire, take off and put on the shutters, 
clean and prepare the oil lamps, sweep and 
dust the shop, and go all the errands,” which 
were afterwards found to amount to many 
miles daily. This last, though it doubtless 
seemed something of a hardship at the time, 
in the end was probably of great service in 
establishing a robust constitution, without 
which success in life, if not impossible, is 
surely much more difficult of attainment. 

When William “ had nothing else to do, he 
was to stand behind the counter, and help in 
any way that was wanted; and, talking of 
that, it would be quite contrary to rule for him 
even to sit down, or to ‘ put off time’ read- 
ing.” 

The compensation seemed very small, and 
the duties not too pleasant; but these ‘things 
did not deter the ambitious boy. He only 
feared that when he had served his five years, 
having had hard work, in the mean while, to 
board and clothe himself, he should be left to 
begin life without capital. To this the book- 
seller replied, — 

** There is no fear of any one not getting for- 
ward in the world, if he be only steady, obli- 
ging, attentive to his duties, and exercise a 
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reasonable degree of patience. In the outset 
of life, it is needless to look too far in ad- 
vance. We must just do the best we can in 
the mean time; ” which observation was borne 
out by experience. 

At first William boarded with his parents, 
but, after eighteen months, they left Edin- 
burgh for a place where his father had suc- 
ceeded in securing some employment. From 
this time, the young apprentice was ‘‘ installed 
in the dwelling of a remarkably precise and 
honest widow, a Peebles woman, who occu- 
pied a top story of a house in the West Port.” 
Here, for eighteen pence a week, William had 
a bed, the privilege of sitting by the fire; and 
his frugal meals were cooked for him by the 
widow. 

His entire possessions, which he “ carried 
in a small, blue-painted box, consisted of a 
few articles of clothing, and two or three 
books, including a pocket Bible. . - Asa 
final achievement in the art of cheap living, 
he was able to make an outlay of one shilling 
and nine pence suffice for tlie week’s board. 
Reaching this point, he had nine pence over 
for miscellaneous demands, chiefly in the de- 
partment of shoes. On no occasion did he 
look to his parents for the slightest pecuniary 
aid.” 

With all his hard work, and hard fare, the 
indomitable wilZ of the lad enabled him to 
cultivate his mind at odd hours, chiefly in the 
early morning, before it was time for the book- 
shop to open, ‘‘ making some progress in 
French,” and studying such solid works, 
borrowed from the shop, as Smith’s ‘* Wealth 
of Nations,” Locke’s ‘‘ Human Understand- 
ing,” Paley’s ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” and Blair’s. 
‘* Belles Lettres,” ‘‘ fixing the leading facts in 
his memory by a note-book for the purpose.” 
He also ‘‘ kept an accurate account of his ex- 
penses, not allowing a single halfpenny to 
escape record.” In the winter mornings, as 
he could not afford the cost of coal and can- 
dles, he would have been forced to lie in bed — 
no great trial in one aspect, but a sore one in 
another, to the ambitious boy, who had so few 
hours to himself, but for a chance which en- 
abled him to spend the early morning with 
pleasure and profit. 

A baker who loved reading, but had not the 
time to indulge his taste, gave to the booksell- 
er’s lad a fine hot roll every morning to pay 
for his services in reading aloud. 

‘Behold me, then,” writes Mr. Chambers, 


“quitting my lodging in the West Port he- 


fore five o’clock in the winter mornings, and 
pursuing my way across the town to the clus- 
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ter of sunk streets below the North Bridge. 
The scene of operations was a cellar of con- 
fined dimensions, reached by a flight of steps 
descending from the street, and possessing a 
small back window immediately beyond the 
baker’s kneading-board. Seated on a folded 
sack in the window-seat, with a book in one 
hand, and a penny candle stuck in a bottle 
near the other, I went to work for the amuse+ 
ment of the company. My services 
for two and a half hours every morning were 
unfailingly recompensed by the anticipated 
roll, with which, after getting myself brushed 
of the flour. I went on my way to shop-open- 
ing, lamp-cleaning, and all the rest of it, in 
Calton Street.” 

It might be imagined that these occupations 
left little time for amusement; but human na- 
ture must have pleasure. It only remains for 
each one to decide in what way he will take 
his recreation; whether it shall be in a good 
or a bad way. 

The form of amusement chosen by William 
and Robert Chambers, the latter at this time 
a student in a classical school, and by two 
brothers named King, one apprenticed to a 
seedsman, and the other to a dyer, was a sort 
of club for scientific inquiry, which met on 
regular nights at the house of an old, intelli- 
gent Highland porter. These pleasant and 
improving evenings were ever afterwards sub- 
jects of delightful reminiscence. 

A boy who had but about a dollar a week 
out of which to provide his lodging, board, 
and clothes, could hardly be supposed to have 
the opportunity to save much money; yet, 
when additional misfortune befell the family, 
the father having lost his petty situation, Wil- 
liam Chambers, with the noble self-sacrifice 
which characterized his whole life, had saved a 
few shillings, which he could give to his moth- 
er, in addition to a half guinea, which had been 
presented to him a few days before. This tri- 
fling sum formed the principal capital on 
which that energetic and talented mother con- 
trived to build up a small business, and to 
support her family, including the father, now 
broken down in mind and health, until her 
loving sons were able to relieve her from 
every care. 

This new trouble compelled Robert to give 
up the hope, clung to through all the previous 
misfortunes, of acquiring a liberal education. 
For a short time, he, then about fourteen 
years old, procured a little private teaching. 
Afterwards a place was obtained for him in 
thie counting-house of a merchant who resided 
at a distance that involved a daily journey to 
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and fro, on foot, of, altogether, ten miles, with 
the poorest possible requital. At the end of 
six months, this employment came to an end. 
** And now,” he says, ‘‘ I was indeed at the bot- 
tom of the wheel.” But he was possessed of 
** youth, health, a fair education, moral and 
mental culture,” and, which was best of all, 
** aspirations which embraced an earnest reso- 
lution to outweigh, by honest industry, the 
misfortunes into which he had been plunged 
by no fault of his own.” 

Now occurred to the elder brother a scheme 
which by many would be pronounced hope- 
less, and by many more might be scouted at 
as ridiculous, but which proved the founda- 
tion of Robert’s subsequent good fortune. 

This scheme, soon carried into effect, was, 
that Robert should rent a small shop with a 
place for a stall in front, and, furbishing to 
the best advantage all that remained of the 
family library, should begin business by the 
sale of these second-hand books, trusting to 
the money gained in this way to replenish the 
shelves. To keep him company, and lessen 
his expenses, the elder brother came to lodge 
with him in the small shop, where they set up- 
housekeeping together. 

When William was nineteen his apprentice- 
ship came to an end, and, refusing the situa- 
tion of assistant with a reasonable salary, of- 
fered him by his late master, the elder brother 
also concluded to begin the bookselling busi- 
ness for himself, though he had no stock of 
old books to resort to, and only five shillings. 
in money. 

‘* Fortunately,” he says, ‘‘I continued still 
to have no acquaintance whom it was neces- 
sary to consult; had no giddy companions 
who would have been ready enough to 
jeer me out of schemes of humble self-reli- 
ance. I had no dread of losing caste, because 
I had no artificial position to lose; and as for 
losing self-respect, that entirely depends on 
conduct, and the motives by which it is in- 
fluenced.” 

At this juncture came one of those iucky 
chances which fall in the way of every one, | 
but which few have the talent and courage to 
turn to account. 3 

A travelling book agent had arrived in Ed- 
inburgh to hold a “ trade sale,” on his way to 
London. Requiring some one acquainted 
with handling books to arrange them, pre- 
vious to the sale, he was told by a bookseller 
that William Chambers was unemployed, and 
would be likely to suit the purpose. He 
agreed, but without any notion of reward. 
After the sale, which proved successful, as 
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William was assisting the agent in packing, 
the latter questioned him in regard to his fu- 
ture plans. In answering, William remarked 
that he had no money, otherwise he should 
buy a few of the agent’s specimens, hoping to 
sell them to advantage. 

“Well,” replied the agent, ‘‘I like that 
frankness. You seem an honest lad, and 
have been useful to me; so do not let the 
want of money trouble you; select, if you 
please, ten pounds’ worth of my samples, and 
I will let you have the usual credit.” 

This was the turning-point in William 
Chambers’ life, as the starting with the old 
books had been with his brother. But as the 
finest scenery is of small importance to a 
blind man, so these lucky chances would have 
been of no use to those who had not trained 
themselves to habits of economy, industry, 
obligingness, and enterprise, and, most im- 
portant of all, the disposition to improve 
even the most unpromising openings for work, 
whether or not they received an immediate 
reward. 

William now took a shop at a little distance 
from that of his brother, and commenced 
business with his small. stock of new books. 
At first neither money nor fame rushed upon 
our young hero; and he had much unoccupied 
time on his hands. Work that could be done 
at his shop was not easily obtained; and, as 
his only resource, he devoted his spare time 
to laboriously. copying verses and short prose 
pieces in a very fine and beautiful style of 
penmanship. These he sold for a few shil- 
lings each; the rates of payment probably 
not exceeding a penny an hour for the time 
employed. 

But ‘‘half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
and ‘‘ great oaks from little acorns grow.” By 
accident a gentleman saw one of these speci- 
mens, and desiring to patronize the patient 
workman, gave him a large order to purchase 
books for a library, taking thé books in small 
packages, and paying for each when delivered, 
thus furnishing the needed funds. 

‘« This transaction gave a fine lift onward, 
and stimulated to fresh effort °— a new proof 
of the wisdom of doing small things with as 
much/care and diligence as great ones. 

Feeling that ‘‘every hour spent in doing 
nothing was wasted,” William now undertook, 
unaided and untaught, to print books on his 
own account; buying for the purpose a small 
and very much worn printing-press at second- 
hand, and a dilapidated fount of types. All 
the knowledge of printing which he possessed 
had been gathered by casual visits to printing 
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establishments; but the industry and pluck 
of the young ‘“‘ publisher” conquered all diffi- 
culties, and compensated for all labor, by the 
pleasure of accomplishing the task. 

It was at this time, and on this broken-down 
press, that William Chambers printed the 
rough-looking edition of the songs of Burns, 
which was mentioned at the beBinning of this 
article. By it the enterprising young publisher 
cleared nine pounds, counting his own time 
as nothing. 

We have occupied so much space with the 
early struggles of these two noble lads, that 
we must hastily pass over the farther steps by 
which their subsequent fortune and prominent 
position in the worlds of literature and of 
commerce were reached. 

Though the brothers were scarcely con- 
scious of it at the time, the solid foundation 
had already been laid, and they had only to 
continue as they had begun, not neglecting to 
take advantage of every honest opening, how- 
ever trifling it might seem. 5 

When. William was twenty-one years of 
age, and Robert was nineteen, they com- 
menced a small fortnightly called “‘ The Ka- 
leidoscope,”” Robert doing nearly all the liter- 
ary work, and William all the labor at the 
small, wheezy hand-press. sii 

This little periodical was the unpretending, 
but not unworthy, precursor of the existing 
useful and widely circulated ‘* Chambers’ 
Journal; ” the first magazine ever issued in 
cheap form, for the purpose of diffusing. in- 
formation, and forming intellectual tastes, 
among the masses of the people. 

Little by little, as it seemed to the two toil- 
ers at the time, and yet rapidly, as it seems 
to us, looking back upon the completed record, 
was gained an acquaintance with, and a re- 
spected position among, eminent men of let- 
ters, which led to still further advantages, till 
at last we see the two brothers at the head of 
one of the largest publishing houses of Great 
Britain, the honored instruments for diffusing 
knowledge in popular form wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken; the authors of many 
valuable books; the criginators. and publish- 
ers of one of the best and cheapest of exist- 
ing Encyclopedias; and the founders and 
supporters of several useful enterprises for the 
benefit of the struggling poor. 

In short, foremost among the many truly 
noble names of modern Scotland are the 
names of William and Robert Chambers, 
with whose humble efforts we have sympa- 
thized, and over whose well-earned honors we 
can heartily rejoice. 
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PETE WEET.—WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


PETE WEET. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


ITTLE bird with slender feet, 
Chasing back the slippery tide, 
When the broken billows slide 
Down the beaches smooth and yellow, 
Chased again by billows fleet, 
What’s your name, my little fellow? 
No deceit! 


‘‘Pete Weet! Pete Weet!” 


Mr. Weet, self-nicknamed Pete, 
You’re a wag, sir, without fail, 
Might we credit your own tail; 
And no Jack Tar is so jolly, 

Following the sea, albeit 
A true landsman are you, wholly, 

Briskly feat, 
Pete Weet! Pete Weet! 


Tip and toss with airs replete, 
Perk your neck so spick and span, 
Flirt your funny little fan, 
Wind your dances prim and pretty, 
And the sprites may say, who see’t, 
‘*Who comes here so pert and witty, 
On our beat?” 
** Pete Weet! Pete Weet!” 


Snowed upon by briny sleet, 
When old Neptune, rousing up 
From his granite drinking-cup, 
Blows the foam off in a flurry 

Of hoarse glee, my nimble Pete, 
Mind the breakers; hurry! hurry 

Your retreat, 

Pete Weet! Pete Weet! 


Go you tripping down to meet 
Little naiads in their bath, 
Who with simulated wrath 
Drive you back among the sedges? 
Ha! I hear their laughter sweet, 
As they tumble down the ledges, 
And so cheat 
Pete Weet, Pete Weet! 


But you’re ready to repeat 
The same frolic, merry fay; 
Racing, chasing all the day 
Up and down the yellow beaches, 
Where the breakers’ whitening sheet, 
Thinly arching, overreaches 
Indiscreet 
Pete Weet, Pete Weet! 
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Slender, nimble, trim, and neat, 
You’re a daring little prig, 
Courtesying to the waters big, 

. As they clinch the sands in anger. 

With two words alone you greet 
All their anger and their clangor, 

And repeat 
** Pete Weet, Pete Weet!” 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


RS. STOWE, in her ‘“‘ Sunny Memories,” 
4 describes a breakfast with Macaulay, 
the historian, and other celebrities. ‘*‘Macau- 
lay,” she says, ‘“‘made some suggestive re- 
marks on cathedrals generally. I said that I 
thought it singular that we so seldom knew 
who were the architects that designed these 
great buildings, and that they appeared to me 
the most sublime efforts of human genius. 
He said that all the cathedrals of Europe were 
undoubtedly the result of one or two minds; 
that they rose into existence very nearly con- 
temporaneously, and were built by travelling 
companies of masons, under the direction of 
some systematic organization. Perhaps you 
knew all this before, but I did not; and so it 
struck me as a glorious idea, and if it is not 
the true account of the origin of cathedrals, 
it certainly ought to be; and, as our old 
grandmother used to say, ‘I’m going to be- 
lieve it.’” 

This notion of Macaulay’s is not very new, 
and is supposed to be not quite true. The 
masonic craft was indeed one of great impor- 
tance and influence in the middle ages; and 
as masons were largely engaged in church- 
building, they must have travelled from town 
to town in search of employment, and natu- 
rally flocked where a great cathedral was to 
be built. 

In building a church, a master presided 
over the whole work, and there were wardens 
for every ten men. These masons also had their 
secret signs and passwords, so that they could 
recognize each other, and could claim protec- 
tion from others of their craft. They often 
thoroughly understood the art of building, 
they were not mere day-laborers; and yet dur- 
ing the purest ages of Gothic architecture in 
France and England, few of the architects 
belonged to the masons. They were often 
bishops or abbots. In Germany, however, 
the case is not the same, and the architects of 
many cathedrals there appear to have been 
masons. 
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Of all the churches of a church-building 


age, no other has the same interest to an 
American as Westminster Abbey; nor is any 
other so rich in historical association. It has 
long been the burial-place of kings, warriors, 
statesmen, historians, and poets, and is crowd- 
ed with tombs and monuments. 

Our illustration represents the nave and 
choir — a view where the magnitude of the 
building breaks fully upon the mind, where 
the eye gazes with wonder at the clustered 
columns of gigantic dimensions, with arches 
springing from them to such an amazing 
height, and where man, wandering about their 
bases, sinks into insignificance in comparison 
with his own handiwork. 

The breadth of the nave and aisles is nine- 
ty-six feet; the height of the roof above the 
nave is one hundred and three feet; while 
above the choir the height is one hundred and 
_ fifty-one feet. 

Directly beyond the choir is Edward the 
Confessor’s Chapel, and beyond that is the 
chapel of Henry VII. On the right and left 
of these two large chapels are several of 
smaller dimensions, all containing tombs, 
monuments, and relics. On the right of the 
choir, in our view, is the South Transept, 
nearly half of which is known as ‘‘ Poets’ 
Corner,” where many of the most eminent 
British poets have been buried. 

Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, or the Chap- 
el of the Kings, contains the shrine of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and the tombs of other 
kings. 

In the centre of Henry VII.’s Chapel is the 
altar-tomb with effigies of Henry VII. and 
queen, the work of an Italian sculptor, and, 
in the words of Lord Bacon, ‘one of the 
stateliest and daintiest tombs in all Europe.” 

Sebert, king of the East Saxons, is said 
to. have built a church in the seventh cen- 
tury on the site of this abbey; but the present 
building was begun by Henry III. in 1245; 
Henry VII.’s Chapel was completed about 
1512; but the western towers were not added 
till 1739. 

This is not one of the largest cathedrals. 
Its extreme length, including Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, is five hundred and eleven feet; the 
width across the transept is two hundred and 
three feet. Its height, one hundred and two 


feet, gives it a loftiness unusual in English 
churches; while the harmony of its propor- 
tions, the dim religious light of the lofty and 
long-drawn aisles, leaye on the mind an im- 
pression of grandeur and solemnity which 
churches of greater size fail to produce. 
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STOLEN PITOHERS. 
BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 
(The Pitcher Plant — Sarratenia.) 


| fase been filling my pitchers— one, two, 
three, four — 

Till their brimming lips are running o’er, 

And sparkling drops of crystal fall 

From the sides of the pitchers one and all. 


Do you think they are made of porcelain fine, 
With pearly whiteness and gilded line? 

No Sevres pitcher was ever seen 

In finish and form like my pitchers green. 


No cunning worker with wheel and clay 

E’er wrought so perfect a work as they, 

With their exquisite veinings of purple and 
green, 

And lining embossed with a silver sheen. 


Who drinks from these ‘‘ huntsman’s cups” 
so fair? 

The butterfly once, and the bee sipped there, 

And the swallow dipped and darted along, 

With a clearer trill in his morning song. 


I have stolen the curious pitchers away, 

Where the bird and the bee will not find them 
to-day ; 

Where their mission now is, in exile, to wait 

On three richly-robed princesses, bending in 
state, 


With their dark-crimson dresses all tucked up 
with care, 

Nodding thanks when the pitchers’ pure water 
they share. 

I would not be cruel, bird, butterfly, bee; 

But your quaint wayside cups were too tempt- 
ing for me. 


And I think, in a bit of dark woods that I 
know, 

Where the ferns, and the rushes, and butter- 
cups grow, ~ 

If you look with keen eye, you may find plenty 
more, ; 

And leave me in peace with my coveted store. 





t 

—— Ir is stated that the Emperor of China ‘ 
has four million books in his library. He has ' 
ordered acomplete collection of ail Chinese ‘ 
poetry from the earliest times to the present. t 
This collection will be published in two hun- 
dred volumes. * § 
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‘THEY WERE LYING FLAT UPON THE GROUND, ‘CLOSE TO A FALLEN TREE.” Page 777. 


ON THE WAR PATH. 


BY J. H. W. 


Y grandfather had two neighbors who 
4 enlisted with him to serve in Rogers’ 
Rangers, during the old French and Indian 
war. In those days the neighbors in newly- 
settled regions were not many, and all who 
lived within a radius of half a dozen miles 
were reckoned as such. These two were lo- 
cated so near to my grandfather’s clearing 
that he was more intimate with them than 
with some others. They were young men, who 
had started in life somewhat like himself; and, 
being similarly situated, and worthy of each 
other’s respect, it was natural that they should 
have a strong friendship for each other. 
The Rangers, the first summer my grand- 


father was with them, were a part of the time | 


in the wilderness around Lake George, acting 


as scouts for the regular army, counteracting 


the designs of the red allies of the French by 
craft and cunning equal to their own. They 
were almost always on detached service, and, 
of course, met with more peril and adventure 
than if they had been regular troops. 

My father used to like to tell a story, which 
grandfather had told to him, of how the Ran- 
gers were surprised one morning, and Robin- 





| 








son — one of the two neighbors I have alluded 
to — made a prisoner. The other neighbor’s 
name was Warner. The Rangers were to the 
westward of Lake George, and had been out 
for some days on a scouting expedition. They 
were returning to the main body of the Eng- 
lish forces, and had encamped at night so near 
that they could rejoin them by an easy half- 
day’s march. 

Having seen no indication of any fe being 
near for some time, they relaxed their usual 
vigilance so much that they remained in camp 
longer than usual the next morning, that they 
might amuse and improve themselves by prac- 


| tice in firing at targets. When they finally 


started, it was in a long, single line, one man 
following another, in a style called ‘‘ Indian 
file.” 

The line was so long, that the last men had 
not shouldered their packs, when a rattling 
volley was heard from the front, accompanied 
by the well-known warwhoop, followed by 
a weak, scattering fire from the Rangers. 

Surprised as they were, the Rangers were 
frightened, and unable to make any effectual 
resistance; and, instead of standing their 
ground, they turned and fled, shouting to the 
others to save themselves, for they were sur- 
rounded. 
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At first thought this might seem like mere 
cowardice; but a second thought will show that 
no coward would have enlisted for such a ser- 
vice as the Rangers were required to perform. 
These men understood at once just how they 
were placed; and they were not so anxious for 
a glorious death as to stand between two fires, 
to be inevitably shot down and scalped. 

Taking advantage of their carelessness, a 
large party of Indians had got so near that 
they had been able to form an ambush almost 
in sight of the camp. where such a thing would 
have been least expected. They had placed 
themselves in a heater form, as my father ex- 
pressed it; that is, in two lines diverging from 
a point, somewhat like the letter V; and when 
the Rangers started, they marched in between 
these lines, clear up to the point, before the 
Indians fired upon them. Every Indian was 
concealed behind a protecting tree; but, be- 
ing between the two lines, it would have been 
impossible for the Rangers to have concealed 
themselves; and they could only remain to be 
shot down, or run. And they would have 
been very foolish, indeed, not to do the last. 

When the men turned back, the Indians fol- 
lowed them, filling the woods with their wild 
whoops, and swiftly tearing off the scalps of 
those who had fallen. Rogers, bareheaded, 
and almost frantic at the sight of his fleeing 
men, shouted out his commands and entrea- 
ties that they should make a stand, and re- 
pulse the pursuing foe. Rushing to the front, 
he came so near to the enemy that a huge In- 
dian was tempted to rush forward and grasp 
him by his belt, uttering in his guttural way 
as he did so, — 

‘*Big debble, now me got ye!” 

But he was mistaken, for Rogers’s quick 
knife divided the belt, and, dealing the Indian 
a thrust as he leapt away from him, he es- 
caped, and succeeded at last in bringing his 
men to a stand. 

Two or three of the foremost men in the line 
had been grasped by the Indians in the same 
way, and had not been so fortunate in escap- 
ing; and one of them was Robinson. These 
men were hurried to the rear of the attacking 
party, and securely bound; not with any in- 
tention of keeping them prisoners very long, 
but to give the savages an opportunity of test- 
ing their endurance by some of their torturous 
practices before putting them to death. 

Rogers’s men were not the ones to be easily 
beaten in a fair fight; and when they had come 
to a stand, and were sheltered behind the trees, 
in Indian fashion, they fought for some hours, 
their bullets telling on every exposed head or 
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limb of an Indian that could be seen. Many 
a red man was stretched in death; and some 
of the scouts were also brought low. But the 
attacking party finally yielded the ground, re- 
treating from tree to tree so cautiously that 
their absence couid only be known by the 
slackening fire. 

Strange as it may seem, the Indians man- 
aged to get away all their dead out of imme- 
diate reach of their foe. Even while the shots 
were rattling the fastest, the fallen bodies 
would be spirited away, as it were, the Ran- 
gers seeing them sliding along the ground to 
the rear, drawn, probably, by lines that had 
been attached to them’so stealthily that none 
had been discovered in the act of approaching 
or leaving them. 

The Rangers pressed after the retréating 
Indians till they had driven them some dis- 
tance, and then turned back to look after those 
who had fallen. It was then that they learned 
who and how many were carried away prison- 
ers. It was not likely that any were absent 


-unless they were prisoners; and there were 


four men missing, besides those who were ly- 
ing upon the ground. Rogers decided at once 
that the enemy must be pursued, and those 
men rescued. 

It would not be safe for the Rangers to rush 
forward as they might have done in an open 
country, for by so doing they might again ex- 
pose themselves as they had done in the morn- 
ing. It was necessary to move cautiously, 
sending scouts ahead, to make sure of the 
course the savages had taken, and to prevent 
being again surprised. Warner and my grand- 
father were allowed to go ahead, their impa- 
tience on account of their friend leading them 
to request it as a favor from their commander. 

It was soon evident that the savages were 
in haste, probably owing to the near proximity 
of the main body of the English army. And - 
when this fact had been ascertained beyond a 
doubt, the whole body of the Rangers moved 
forward rapidly for a while in pursuit. 

Warner and my grandfather kept in advance, 
though never getting even a glimpse of the 
retreating savages. But there was no difficulty 
in following the broad, fresh trail they made. 
No doubt the scouts of the enemy were also 
watching them; and it occurred to them at 
last that it was hardly probable that they 
would make any halt so long as the pursuit 
was so close. Perhaps, after all, their pur- 


pose of overtaking them would be best accom- 

plished by strategy; and it was decided to 

relinquish the pursuit apparently. 
Accordingly, the main body of the Rangers 
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returned a little way, till they found a good 
camping-ground, where they made prepara- 
tion as if to pass the night, and began to cook 
their supper. The scouts, also, made a feint 
of turning back, but were soon again on the 


trail, that they might keep informed of the’ 


movements of the enemy. 

After dark, the Rangers left their fires burn- 
ing, and moved silently forward again. The 
scouts brought them word, after they had been 
on the march some two hours, that the In- 
dians had finally halted, apparently to pass 
the night. My grandfather and Warner had 
both seen them; and they were fearful, from 
the preparation that was going on, that the 
prisoners would be put to death before the 
main body of the Rangers could come up with 
them. They hurried forward, therefore, as 
fast as they could through the dark forest, 
guided by the men who had been before them. 

They had several miles to go before they 
came in sight of the Indians’ fires, which were 
in a hollow, that prevented their being seen 
till quite closely approached. Then a halt 
was made to reconnoitre, and decide in what 
way they could best attack them. 

By the light of the fires the dusky forms of 
the Indians could be seen, some of them busied 
in preparations for the torture of their pris- 
oners, and some replenishing the fires, while 
a large party seemed to be engaged in council. 
At first they thought that all the prisoners 
were still alive. They could see two of them 
very plainly, lying bound upon the ground, 
not far from two small trees, near to which a 
quantity of brush had been piled, and where 
several of the Indians were evidently prepar- 
ing small pitch-pine splints, such as it was 
their custom to stick in the bodies of the pris- 
oners whom they burned at the stake. But in 
a moment more they were struck with horror ; 
for, on looking around for the other two pris- 
oners, they saw them raised above the ground, 
their outstretched limbs bound to the tops of 
four strong saplings, which were bent towards 
them, and under the body of each a brush-fire 
was blazing, the flames ascending so far as to 
touch their bodies without fairly enveloping 
them. It was such a mode of torture as they 
had never seen or heard of being practised, 
and for a moment they were horrified by it. It 
seemed impossible that the victims could re- 
main silent while enduring such suffering as 
those flames must produce, and the quick 
conclusion was that both were already dead. 

It was hardly more than a minute that they 
looked upon this scene, yet it was sufficient 
for them to see and understand it all. An oath 





was on Rogers’s lips, and he was about to swear 
the direst vengeance on those who could per- 
petrate such cruelty, when, suddenly, the In- | 
dians all sprang to the different fires, scatter- 
ing and extinguishing them in an instant, 
and all was buried in darkness. Nota sound 
was heard in that wide forest, and but for the 
glimmering sparks and dying brands, that still 
glowed faintly, it would have seemed as if 
what they had been looking upon was some 
optical illusion, which had been destroyed by 
a passing breath of air. But as quickly as the 
scene had disappeared, those men knew that 
their near presence had been discovered. 

It was a hazardous thing, perhaps; but 
Rogers at once gave the order for his men to 
deploy and charge, in the hope of at least res- 
cuing the two remaining prisoners. His men 
all carried rifles without bayonets, and, of 
course, little more was expected to result from 
the charge than the scattering of the Indians 
so suddenly as to prevent their carrying away 
the prisoners with them; though in a close 
encounter the knives which the men carried 
would be quite as effective, perhaps, as would 
be the bayonets of regular troops. 

At the word, the men rushed forward, rais- 
ing such a shout as had never resounded 
through those woods before. But no note of 
defiance came in reply ; and when they reached 
the ground where the Indians had been, they 
swept over it unopposed, meeting no solitary 
form. Warner and my grandfather had rushed 
straight for where they had seen the prisoners ; 
but when they reached the spot, they, too, 
were gone! 

Having passed completely over the ground, 
and to some distance beyond, Rogers halted 
his men, not knowing which way to go. The 
Indians had completely baffled him. In the 
darkness of the night he could not trace them; 
and a light must be procured, at least, to ena- 
ble him to do so. And a light would serve to 
expose his men to a lurking foe before it would 
reveal that foe’s hiding-place. . It was better, 
therefore, to remain in darkness till the rising 
sun should give them an equal chance. Stand- 
ing there, listening for any sound of those who 
had disappeared, the dark forest was as silent 
as though no human being had ever passed 
beneath its solemn arches. The Indians 
seemed, indeed, to have vanished by enchant- 
ment; and the minds of the men were affected 
by a sort of fear they had never before expe- 
rienced. 

But they had no doubt they would find the 
bodies of the men they had seen roasting over 
the fires; and they returned noiselessly to 
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look for them. Indeed they were there. A 
smell of burned flesh pervading the air around 
guided the scouts directly to them; and the 
scorched and crisped bodies were cut from the 
straining saplings that held them, and laid 
upon the ground. A dying brand was fanned 
into flame, and held over the pain-distorted 
faces, to discover who they were. They were 
hardly recognizable, but neither of them was 
Robinson’s; and the assurance was some re- 
lief to my grandfather’s mind; for, though 
he could hardly hope that his friend would 
escape, so long as he-was alive there was a 
chance that he might; and the slightest chance 
was better than would be the certainty that he 
was dead. Nothing could be done except to 
guard against an attack from the Indians, till 
daylight should come again; and, retiring si- 
lently to a safer place, a circle of guards were 
stationed, and the others laid themselves down 
to sleep. 

The silence of the night remained unbroken, 
except by the occasional cry of some wakeful 
animal, or the rustling of wind-stirred leaves; 
and with the dawn of light all the men were 
on their feet again, inspecting their arms, and 
making hasty preparation for the renewed 
pursuit of the savages. The search for their 
trail showed that they had moved off to the 


left, or westward, instead of going directly 
from the approaching foe, as would naturally 
be supposed. The trail having been found, 
it was easily followed; and, keeping scouts 
in advance, to warn the main body of any im- 
pending danger, they went through the woods 
at a quick pace, every one being eager to over- 


take the retreating savages. There was little 
probability, to be sure, of recovering the pris- 
oners alive; but every one was eager to get 
again within rifle-shot of those who had car- 
ried them away to such cruel torment, that 
they might at least avenge them. 

They went forward rapidly for several hours; 
when, seeing nothing to indicate that they 
were any nearer to the retreating party than 
they had been at first, Rogers intimated that 
the circumstances would not justify any farther 
pursuit, and ordered a halt, for a short rest, 
before starting to return. 

The disappointment of some of the men 
was shown by the remarks they made in their 
commander’s hearing; whereupon Rogers, 
having remained silent till they had freely 
expressed their opinions, turned to them, and 
said that his duty would not allow him to go 
farther; but if Warner, to whom he now ad- 
dressed himself directly, from his having 





expressed his mind the most freely, chose to | 
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go on alone, and lose his scalp, he might do 
so. Of course he did not think that Warner 
would take him at his word; and he was a 
little surprised when the bold fellow replied 
that he felt grateful for the permission given, 


‘and that he might be assured he would bring 


back the prisoners, or the scalps of two full- 
grown Indians instead. Rogers was not the 
man to take back what he had said; and, find- 
ing that Warner was really in earnest, he told 
him he might select a man to go with him, 
thinking, probably, that two men would be 
safer than one in following an enemy. My 
grandfather was ready to improve this oppor- 
tunity, being as ready as Warner to continue 
the pursuit} even alone. 

Accordingly, after having refreshed them- 
selves, they two continued on the trail, and 
had gone scarce a hundred yards before they 
were out of sight of their comrades, who, 
soon after they had disappeared, turned in the 
opposite direction, and retraced their steps 
towards the English fort. 

Warner and my grandfather felt that they 
were running a great risk; and there can be 
no doubt but what they thought of the wives 
who were waiting for them at home, and of 
the little ones. But Robinson had a waiting 
wife and little ones also; and they did not 
forget that his love for them was likely to be 
as strong as their own love could be for theirs ; 
and they were resolved to risk their lives in 
this way for the chance, though small it was, 
of rescuing him, and enabling him to return 
home with them. 

The two men went forward swiftly but cau- 
tiously, in the shade of the overarching trees, 
seldom speaking to each other; and when they 
did, it was always in tones so low that they 
could have been heard but a few yards from 
them. They hardly halted more than a mo- 
ment at a time during the whole afternoon; 
and the trail they followed grew so fresh to- 
wards night that they were assured they were 
overhauling the Indians, and that they could 
not be very far ahead of them. 

In that dark forest the shades of night were. 
gathering around them even before the sun 
had set. But when they thought they had 
seen the last rays of the great luminary for 
that day, they came suddenly in sight of an 
opening in the trees before them, and in anoth- 
er moment stood upon the bank of a shallow 
stream of water, of some twenty yards in 
breadth. The stream flowed from the west- 
ward directly towards them; but where they 
struck it its course was turned southward, al- 
most at a right angle with its previous course- 
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It seemed to come down in nearly a straight 
line from the west, the opening which it made 
between the trees enabling them to see the 
sun, now showering his last golden rays full 
upon .them, just descending behind a range 
of forest-covered hills. 

Those cheering rays, coming upon them so 
unexpectedly, at such an hour, inspired them 
with a belief that they would succeed in sav- 
ing their friends’ life; and, filled with the sud- 
den faith, they stood almost indifferent as to 
whether they were seen by. any lurking foe, 
till the last inspiring ray was quenched by the 
dark gray hills before them. 

They knew that the Indians would be sure 
to improve such an opportunity to blind their 
trail. The water was so shallow that one 
could wade in it almost anywhere; and a very 
slight inspection showed that the Indians had 
entered it at the point where they stood. 
Whether they had gone up or down was a 
question they had no means of deciding with- 
out following; and they were perplexed as to 
which way they should go. After a little rea- 
soning, it seemed to them that the Indians 
would take the course which their pursuers 
would be most unlikely to follow, if their ob- 
ject was to escape from them altogether; and 
as,that would be down. the stream, they fol- 
lowed along its bank to the southward. They 
moved cautiously, looking warily around them 
at every few yards, for now they were more lia- 
ble than before to come upon a foe at any mo- 
ment. For the last hour before they had 
reached the stream, the trail had been as fresh 
as if just made; and if the Indians had. gone 
down it, they were confident they would eome 
upon them encamped not very far below... By 
the time they had gone a mile, it had got to 
be so dark that they could not distinguish ob- 
jects at any great distance, especially among 
the trees; and they were obliged to move even 
more cautiously than before. 

They were determined to come up with the 
savages, if possible, before resting; and they 
kept on, though the darkness made their way 
difficult and slow. At last they detected a 
faint glow of light, deep in the woods to the 
left; and, after watching it for a moment, they 
turned their steps in that direction. It was 
not so far off as they had expected. Suddenly 
they came in full view of an Indian camp, 
having ascended a slight ridge that hid it from 
view, and saw, as on the night before, several 
fires, with the Indians engaged in various ways 
around them. 

They looked for the prisoners, and. were 
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upright, with their arms bound behind them, 
and no preparation being made for their tor- 
ture, that they could discover. They could 
not account for this, except by supposing that 
the Indians had decided to reserve their pris- 
oners for some other purpose, or, perhaps, till 
they could invent some new manner of torture 
that they had never yet practised. 

It was a great relief to find that the prison- 
ers were alive, and, apparently, in no immedi- 
ate danger; and the fact fully confirmed them 
in the belief that they would finally accom- 
plish their rescue. To attempt it openly 
would most certainly insure their own death; 
and they could only wait for some favorable 
opportunity to reach them without being ob- 
served. It was a fortunate circumstance, prob- 
ably, that the prisoners sat by themselves, so 
far from the fires that they were not in their 
full glare, and on the side nearest to the two 
scouts. 

Whatever fate was in reserve for the pris- 
oners, it was quite certain they were not to 
meet it that night. There were no fires burn- 
ing except those which the Indians were sit- 
ting around, and no preparation for any that 
could be seen. The scouts placed themselves 
where they would not be. likely to be discov- 
ered, and remained, watching the movements 
of the Indians. They were lying flat upon 
the ground, close to the trunk of a fallen tree, 
with their heads raised above it, and had not 
been there very long before a solitary Indian 
— a guard, probably, to warn the others of the 
approach of an enemy —came up so noise- 
lessly that they hardly heard him, and sat 
down upon the fallen tree, not twenty feet 
from them. Had they been on the other side 
of it, he would certainly have discovered them, 
for he sat with his face towards the fires, upon 
which he gazed for some time, a little too 
careless of what might be behind him to make 
a safe guard. The scouts hugged the log 
closely, hardly breathing, for fear that he 
might hear them. Very fortunately, there was 
no moon shining; and the bright rays of the 


fires would naturally blind the Indian’s eyes | 


to things that were so immediately in the shad- 
ow of the log. And so it happened that, after 
sitting for a time, the Indian got up and moved 
away as noiselessly as he had come, never 
seeing them. 

When he had gone, the 
heads again, and saw the 
and some of the Indians already stretching 
themselves out upon the ground, with their 
feet towards them, to sleep; two or three went 


scouts raised their 
fires burning low, 


greatly relieved to see them still alive, sitting | away into the darkness, in different directions, 
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with their arms in their hands, probably to 
increase the number of guards around the 
camp; and others approached the prisoners, to 
make them more secure, it was soon evident, 
for the night. This was done by extending 
them upon the ground, with a pliant young 
sapling across the body of each. Four power- 
ful savages then laid themselves down by the 
prisoners, upon the ends of the poles, making 
it impossible for them to attempt to rise with- 
out its being known. When the prisoners 
had been thus secured, the fires were replen- 
ished, so that they would not soon go out, 
and then all the other Indians that were in 
sight stretched themselves upon the ground 
around them to sleep. 

Warner and my grandfather were fully sen- 
sible of their own perilous situation, and they 
could see little chance of releasing their friends 
without arousing those who were at their 
sides. While they watched the sleeping In- 
dians, and saw the fires burn out and sink 
to smouldering embers, they consulted togeth- 
er in whispers as to what they could do. 

There was but one way, and they would 
have avoided that way had it been possible. 
It was to creep upon those swarthy men who 
held the prisoners so securely between them, 
and plunge their knives into their hearts. They 
consulted long whether to do it. There was 
no alternative, except to creep away, beyond 
the guards, and leave the prisoners to their 
fate.. That was not to be thought of; and they 
decided to do the first, though they well under- 
stood that unless their first blows were true, 
their own lives would pay the forfeit. They 
could only deal with two at a time; and even 
a slight rustling might disturb the others, and 
insure their own death. But they could not 
forsake their friends, and the attempt was re- 
solved on. They might be discovered by the 
guards, but they must venture. 

The fires had burned so low that the light 
they gave did not greatly endanger them, while 
it served to show them clearly where the pris- 
oners were. Hugging the ground closely, with 
their knives in their hands, — they had left 
their rifles by the side of the log, as being 
worse than useless at such a time, — they 
drew forward so slowly and cautiously that, 
even if any wakeful savage had been looking 
towards them, he would hardly have noticed 
them. 

They came within reach of their intended 
victims, each being at the side of one of the 
Indians who guarded Robinson. Robinson 
was awake; and when they raised themselves 
that they might the better deal the fatal blows, 
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they sawhis eyes turned upon them. Though 
he recognized them, he remained motionless, 
understanding their purpose. Their knives 
were pointed at the lives of the two who were 
beneath them; and when Warner whispered, 
“Strike!” they descended, producing only a 
straightening of the forms and quivering of 
the muscles of those whom’ they touched. 
Without another whisper, they passed to the 
sides of the others, a few yards distant, and 
buried their knives in them in the same way, 
so silently that the prisoner, who was sleeping 
between them, did notawake. Bending down, 
Warner whispered the man’s name in his ear, 
at the same time shaking him gently. In an 
instant he was aroused, and understood who 
was near him, and in another the pole that 
had held him prostrate was removed, his 
thongs were cut, and he was free. 

Instantly he had dealt the last blow. my 
grandfather returned to Robinson, and re- 
leased him. With only a whispered word of 
acknowledgment by the liberated man, the two 
crawled away together towards the fallen log. 
They all reached it safely; and, recovering the 
rifles, they crawled forward in the darkest 
cepths of the woods, in the same way, till they 
felt sure they were beyond the Indian out- 
posts, when they rose to their feet, and hur- 
ried forward by the same route over which 
they had come. They had at least half the 
night before them; and, as the Indians would 
not be likely to start in pursuit till daylight, 
if they should pursue at all, —of which they 
had some doubt, — they had little fear of being 
overtaken. 

Whether they were pursued or not, they 
never knew, for they reached the fort, and re- 
joined the Rangers, on the second morning 
after, without having seen any more Indians. 
And no one congratulated more heartily than 
did Rogers himself, who ever after entertained 
a high regard for both Warner and my grand- 
father, showing it on several occasions by send- 
ing them on expeditions which he would not 
willingly intrust to others of his command. 


—\____—_>—___——_ 


— CHARCOAL AS A Puririer.—In all 
vases, and in any vessel in which are placed 
flowers, mosses, or ferns, in water, keep a few 
bits of charcoal in the water. These bits keep 


the water sweet, and prevent any bad odor. 
Flowers will in this way keep fresh a long time, 
by cutting off a shavifg daily from the end of 
Always cut 
are 
* 


the stems with a sharp knife. 
flowers with a sharp knife. If the stems 
bruised, they will soon wither. 
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* URN over the pages of history, and 

read what woman has done. Who 
is it that excites the giant spirits of the world 
to run their career of glory? And better, far 
better, and nobler, too, who carries joy and 
peace to the fireside of the poor and the peas- 
ant?” 

So says a great and good man; and who 
doubts his words? ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” 

A young girl sat upon a mossy bank near a 
river, weaving a wreath of oak leaves and 
everlastings. Beside her on the ground lay 
paper and pencil, which she took up from 
time to time, as if jotting down the thoughts 
that were passing through her mind; then 
she would draw the pencil through what she 
had written, rest her head upon her hand, 
and close her eyes to increase the intensity of 
her inner light. A few more leaves were 
necessary to complete the wreath. 

‘*T must find about a dozen more,” she said 
in an articulate whisper. 

‘** Allow me to bring them, Mary.” 

She started and looked around; there stood 
George Vogt, with his back against a tree. 

**T did not think of seeing you here,” she 
said, blushing deeply. 

‘*T have been waiting for a long time to get 
a chance to speak. You seemed so deeply oc- 
cupied, that I feared to disturb you. May I 
know for whom you are making that wreath?” 

‘‘For an old lady, one of Dr. Gibbs’s pa- 
tients. I hope it will suit her.” 

‘““It is very pretty, but I should say a little 
too sombre. Suppose you put in a few maple 











leaves; I can get you some beauties, dark red 
ones.” 

“Thank you, George. I wanted some, but 
could not reach them.” 

While he was gone, Mary read her verses 
over and over again, till, satisfied that the 
more she altered, the worse they were, she 
folded the paper, and laid it in her, book. 

**How very kind in you to take so much 
trouble for me, George,” she said, as he hand- 
ed her the leaves; ‘‘ but see how you have 
hurt your finger! let me bind it up.” s 

They sat down together, and were in no 
hurry to finish the wreath, for George had so 
many questions to ask, and Mary had to tell 
him about Mrs. Parker’s kindness to her 
mother and herself in sending them to the 
sea-shore, and then procuring them such a 
nice home with Dr. Gibbs, who perfectly un- 
derstood her mother’s case, and was very san- 
guine in regard to her entire recovery. And 
all the particulars: concerning Mrs. Parker’s 
buying her work at a store, and then coming 
to the house to give orders for more, and see- 
ing her mother, whom she supposed to be in 
a foreign land; and how much more profitable 
her cushions and boxes had been since she 
learned the Poonah painting at the club; and 
how many she had sold. In fact, Mary did 
not hesitate to answer, nor George to ques- 
tion. 


He listened with astonishment. He had 


hitherto considered his sister a most accom- 


plished and energetic girl, and now here was 
one much younger, retiring, modest, and 
diffident, apparently delicate in health, who 
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ranked among the highest in her school, 
never failed in her lessons, cared for a nervous 
and sickly mother, and with all that earned 
enough to supply little delicacies for that dear 
parent, by making dainty articles for a ladies’ 
store. 

‘* To think,” said she, ‘‘ that I should have 
been so much disappointed because I could 
not come here with’ the girls, and now it is 
my home, for a while at least; and I can go 
through the woods and over the hedges with- 
out thinking about my boots.” 

** Your boots!” said George. 

“Yes, my boots. You see, I had but the 
one pair then; they were getting thin, and I 
feared that long walk in their weak state. But 
why did you ask me? What would mother 
think to hear me talking so freely about our 
affairs?” 

‘*T hope she.would not take it amiss, Mary; 
for I wish you to look upon Henrietta and me 
as your brother and sister, and to allow us to 
help you in every way we can; for, indeed, 
you are very dear to us. Excuse me; how 
careless to let the book fall from my hand. 
Your paper, too — poetry — something you 
have been writing? May I read it?” 

“I don’t think you can, it is so scratched 
up; but I will read it to you, if you like. It’s 
about the old lady for whom we have made 
the wreath. I heard Mrs. Gibbs say that she 
worked very hard to support a sick husband, 
and bring up a large family; that one of the 
daughters was remarkably handsome, and 
married a very rich man at her mother’s re- 
quest; and so I made what I could out of it. 
I’m very fond of writing in this way, but 
mother don’t approve of my devoting much 
time to it. She thinks that I am a matter-of- 
fact person, and have little poetry in me. 

‘*You must know that I imagined the lady 
about ninety years of age, to be sitting in an 
arm-chair, looking earnestly in the face of her 
attendant, and saying, — 

‘* Twas fifty years ago, my dear, 
That your mother went from me 
To be the wife of a noble peer, 
Who lived beyond the sea. 
I knew the ‘wealth of the rich man’s son, 
Who took her from our sight, 
And thought she was the favored one 
Of all our jewels. bright. 
She did not love him, she told me so; 
And her father shook his head, 
Repeating to himself, ‘‘O, no, 
That man she must not wed.” 


One letter I had, and only one, 
From that dear child of mine. 


a Pe I saw where the tears had run, 
nd Blotted away a line. 


.| bright, though, for so old a person. 
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That letter it almost broke my heart ; 

It worried me night and day. 

“*You’ve sold your child at a money mart,” 

In dreams she seemed to say. 

O, I loved her with all my heart, 

As I now love you, my dear. 

You will not leave me — we must not part ; 

Come, I’ll kiss away that tear. 

I am old ; I have not long to stay, 

And my work, ioo, that is done. 
My children they have all passed away, 

All but John, my youngest son. 
They have gone to the spirit land, 

Where their father is at rest. 

I ne’er have dared to raise a hand 

In prayer, ’gainst Heaven’s behest. 
My eyes are dim, I know it, dear, 

And my memory that is bad ; 

But I see your mother very clear, 
As in bridal garments clad. 

O, how lovely! Like an angel bright 
She smiles, and beckons to me ; 

Her head is crowned by rays of light. 
What glories do I see! 

There beyond is the heavenly choir 
Singing in notes divine ; 

She has in her hand a golden lyre, 
And is making to me a sign. 

I come, I come! and, bending her head, 
She peacefully sank to rest, 

One deep-drawn sigh, and her spirit fled 
To the land where all is blest.’ ” 

“How long did it take you to compose 
these lines, Mary?” 

‘Well, let me see: it was running in my 
head last evening, whilst I was sitting with 
mother. This morning I got up at half past 
four, and did various things, that I might get 
away soon after breakfast. I suppose I’ve 
been here three hours at least. I’ve changed 
my verses so much that I’ve almost spoiled 
them. I believe that my first thoughts are al- 
ways the best.” 

‘‘That is what Henrietta says; but it is not 
so with me. I have to think a long time, and 
correct a great deal. It seems to me rather 
dangerous for young writers to depend entire- 
ly upon first impressions.” 

‘“*SoI think!” shouted Dr. Gibbs, coming up 
to where they were sitting. ‘‘ How are you, 
George? Glad to see you. Where are the 
folks?” 

“TIT don’t know, sir. 
Mary nearly an hour.” 

‘*Couldn’t be in better company. O, ho, 
Mary, so you have finished the old lady’s 
wreath? It’s a beauty, I declare; rather 
But no, 
these splendid autumn leaves are quite the 
thing. Just about this time last year I took 
her out to drive, and she was delighted with 


I’ve been here with 
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the changing foliage, and expressed a desire 
to depart with the leaves. Her wish is grati- 
fied.” 

After a short pause he continued, pointin 
to some beautiful acacia trees near where they 
were sitting. 

‘‘Those acacias remind me of a little ro- 
mance in the early history of Massachusetts. 

‘* Ninigret, an Indian chief, desirous of 
maintaining friendship with the English, 
brought a present to Governor Winthrop, and 
invited him to the Indian settlement. The 
lovely sister of the young chief attracted the 
attention of the whites, and a young man 
named Brewster, under pretence of wishing 
to practise what little he knew of the Indian 
tongue, made frequent visits to Ninigret’s 
camp, that he might see and converse with 
the beautiful Manita. 

‘‘ She was not indifferent to the white man’s 
attentions. To use her own words, his voice 
fell upon her ear like the sound of running 
water; his smile sunk into her heart, and 
forced the blood to her cheeks; the gentleness 
of his manners was refreshing as the southern 
breeze. 

‘* One day, as they strolled along the banks 
of this river, Brewster inadvertently broke off 
a branch of acacia, laden with its sweet-scent- 
ed flowers, and handed it to the maiden, 
who, though an untutored Indian, understood 
its sentiment, and accepted it as a token of 
his love. She pressed it to her bosom; but 
her limbs trembled, and a tear fell from her 
eye. Brewster could not understand the 
cause of her emotion. Why should the flower 
produce such an effect upon her? He did not 
venture to ask, and they moved slowly onward 
for a considerable distance witliout speaking. 

‘‘A few weeks after, Brewster left with a 
company intending to settle farther south. 
Day after day Manita wandered where they 
had walked together, but he came not. She 
sat upon the same stones where they sat to- 
gether; she watched the acacia tree to see if 
its leaves were dying. 

‘When Ninigret made her understand that 
Brewster had gone far away, she drew the 
withered‘acacia from her bosom, and casting 
it into this river, plunged in after it. The 
quiet waters closed over her, little birds sang 
her funeral dirge, and the sweet breath of the 
acacia tree wafted her spirit to the great Un- 
known. 

‘Brewster had no knowledge of the lan- 
guage of flowers. Alas! he never knew that 


he had broken the heart of the loveliest maid- 
en of her tribe.” 
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‘* Poor Indians!” said George, with a sigh. 
‘TI always feel sad when I think of them.” 

‘** It is so pleasant here,” continued the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ that I do not wonder at your long tarry. 
However, I must not be tempted to remain, 
for if I do, wife will be after me with the club. 
Go on, my boy; we’ll come very soon.” 

After the lapse of an hour, George, impa- 
tient at Mary’s delay, began to search for her. 
Mrs. Gibbs knew that her husband had been 
hastily summoned to a patient supposed to be 
dying; but of Mary’s whereabouts she knew 
nothing. She thought it was strange, and 
said, — 

‘*We must be quiet, however; for if Mrs. 
Brown mistrusts that we do not know where 
Mary is, it will make her sick.” 

George and the hired man-went through 
the garden into a neighboring wood, into the 
barn, to the river, where Mary had been sit- 
ting, without finding her. 

Finally George’s attention was attracted to 
a small back room by the whimpering and low 
howling of the old Newfoundland dog that 
seemed to be snuffling at the crack of the 
door. 

‘Shure an’ it’s Miss Maarrie that the cra- 
ter’s afther,” exclaimed Bridget; ‘ it’s time 
for the medeshenes she gives him, an’ isn’t 
here. She keeps the bottle wid the stuff to 
wash his eyes. Ye niver sees the likes ov her, 
an’ the swate way she has ov doin’ it. ‘Come 
now, Leo,’ she says, ‘ you’re a good boy; let 
me wash your eye. I won’t hurt any more 
than I kin help.’ An’ thin Leo’s afther look- 
in’ her in the face, just like talking. Maarrie, 
Miss Maarrie, are ye here within, shure?” 

No answer; but a more prolonged howl 
from Leo. 

‘* Go quietly, Bridget, please, and tell Mrs. 
Gibbs that you would like to speak with her 
in the kitchen.” 

‘“Arrah! But she twald me.to be afther 
mindin’ the pot, and not to lave it till she 
cum.” 

‘*T’ll mind the pot,” said George. 

‘‘Did you iver hear the likes for a young 
gintilman?” cried Bridget, and away she ran. 

But Mary was not in the study, and Mrs. 
Gibbs acknowledged herself puzzled by her 
non-appearance. George was anxious and 
uneasy. It seemed to him that something 
must have happened to her. 

After wandering about another hour, he 
saw the doctor approaching, and ran to meet 
him. . 

‘Not home yet?” he replied to George. 
‘Jump in; we'll drive over to the house 
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where she went on an errand for me. It 
would be just like her to stop and get dinner 
for those stupid people. I’m sorry that I did 
not tell her that her club-mates were waiting.” 

Doctor Gibbs knocked and opened the door, 
as was his wont. There sat Mary, holding in 
her arms a small child wrapped in a blanket. 

‘“T’m-so glad you have come, doctor,” she 
exclaimed. ‘ Lottie has had such a terrible fit.” 

** What has been done for her?” 

“They were all frightened, and didn’t 
know what to-do, so I took the responsibility 
and put her into a warm bath, after which I 
gave her castor oil,” answered Mary. 

*©O, doctor,” exclaimed the mother, ‘I 
would not dare to put my darling into the hot 
water, and pry her teeth open that way. I 
thought the young lady would be the death 
of my child; for I always hearne say water was 
dangerous for them as is in fits, but now I see 
the power of the spirits as directed her to save 
my blessed one.” 

‘* Spirits, yes! The spirit of observation 
and common sense. The child is all right 
now; nothing else could have saved her, I 
should judge. Better give a little more oil, 
Mary, and lay Lottie on the bed.” 

** What caused the fit?” asked Mary. | 

‘* Indigestion,” he replied. Then turning 
to the child’s mother, he asked what it had 
eaten, to which she answered, — 

** Nothing but hoatmeal porridge and milk.” 

‘*And two horringes,” added the grand- 
mother. 

‘*Whole oranges, no doubt,” said Dr. 
Gibbs; ‘‘ and Lottie ate pulp, skin, and seeds, 
I suppose. You may thank your stars that 
she is no worse. The next time you give 
oranges to children, see that they put only 
the juice into their stomachs.” 

In less than half an hour, Mary, standing 
in Dr. Gibbs's study-closet, heard him say, — 

“Gently! don’t make the least noise; only 
two at a time.” 

‘*Then the door opened, and Emma and 
Jane could scarcely refrain from shouting as 
each embraced Mary, who, putting her finger 
on her lips, enforced silence. They’ passed 
out, and others passed in, until all the boys 
and girls had seen Dr. Gibbs’s specimen with 
twenty nails on each hand, and five and twen- 
ty on her hands and feet, as he had promised. 
When Mary made her appearance there was 
such an hilarious shout, that Mrs. Brown came 
down to see what was the matter. The good 
woman’s heart leaped for joy, seeing her own 
dear Mary the admired and beloved of the 
whole party. : : 
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Mrs. Gibbs said, — 

‘* This is Mary’s party, Mrs. Brown; and I 
am going to be of the company, and leave 
you the care of household duties.” 

Mrs. Brown was pleased with the responsi- 
bility, for many, many years had passed since 
she had entertained company. Her task was 
not a difficult one, for everything being ready 
to her hand, so that her labor was more hon- 
orary than onerous. 

While they were waiting for dinner, which 
was unusually late, John Bright proposed the 
following conundrums, which his. aunt had 
given for the club. He said he did not know 
which were ‘the ones she made up,. but he sup- 
posed they could guess that for one of the list. 

Why is the leader of our orchestra like a 
lightning rod? Because he is a tall (long) 
conductor. 

Why is a fireplace like Westminster Abbey? 
Because it contains the ashes of the dead. 

Which was the most privileged animal in 
Noah’s ark? The elephant, who was allowed 
to take his trunk. 

Which were the poorest passengers in 
Noah’s ark? The cock and the fox; they had 
but one comb and brush between them. 

Where do you find mention of the first pa- 
per money in the Bible? When the dove 
brought the green-back to the ark. 

When was the first note of hand given? 
When Pharaoh received a check at the bank 
of the Red Sea. 

What kind of hair had the dog in Noah’s 
ark? He had dog’s hair. 

Which is the largest room in the world? 
Room for improvement. 

‘That is the best one,” said Willie. 

‘*T learned a few phrases from a book I was 
reading,” said Lucy. 

‘* We are all attention!” cried Henrietta. 

‘* There is a class of people with whom you 
may venture to eat an apple, an egg, or a 
nut.” 

“It is good to live only one moment ata 
time.” 

“‘ One of the lessons a woman most rarely 
learns is never to talk to a drunken or an an- 
gry man.” 

‘The cock thought the sun had risen to 
hear him crow.” 

“It’s ill guessing what the bats are flying 
after.” 

‘¢ We will excuse you from any more,” said 
Mrs. Gibbs, leading the way to the dining- 
room. 

Among the dishes offered the young people 
were’ new potatoes and fresh apple-sauce, 
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which they found very palatable eaten to- 
gether. 


‘‘ Which do you consider the most useful of | 


all vegetables, Dr. Gibbs?” asked Emma. 

‘‘ The potato, I should judge,” he answered; 
‘because it can be prepared in so many dif- 
ferent ways; for example, baked, _ boiled, 
fried, roasted, mashed, — what else, wife? ” 

‘“‘Grated raw for soups, puddings, dump- 
lings, and cake; mixed with flour for bread, 
made into salad, &c., &c. Perhaps some of 
you girls can give us receipts.” 

‘* Indeed we can, auntie,” said Ellen; ‘for 
that belongs to the business of this day. I 
will begin, if you choose. 

‘* Potato dumplings. —'Take about eight 
potatoes which have been boiled some twen- 
ty-four hours, mix well with three small rolls 
(soaked in water), put in boiled parsley and 
onions, six eggs, salt, butter, sweet marjoram ; 
add flour enough to stiffen ; throw into boiling 
water, and cook quickly. : 

‘‘N. B. — The water must be squeezed from 
the rolls previous to mixing. 

‘‘ Another dumpling.— Take twenty-four 
middling-sized mealy potatoes, pare and boil 
in salt and water; drain off the water, and 
mash the hot potatoes fine as possible; mix in 
quarter of a pound of butter, four large eggs. 
Flour the hands well, and form the mixture 
into very small dumplings, which place upon 
a well-floured board. Throw into boiling wa- 
ter, and let them boil about ten minutes. 

‘“‘ Fried dumplings. — Beat three or four 
eggs with salt and nutmeg, stir in raw, grated 
potato until it becomes a thick paste; dip 
out with a spoon, and drop into boiling fat. 
Fry brown. 

‘Pare small-sized potatoes, lay them in 
water for fifteen minutes; sprinkle with salt, 
put them into a little goose fat, shut close, 
and Stir frequently over a slow fire. They re- 
quire three quarters of an hour’s cooking. 

‘“‘For a family of six persons, pare eight 
large potatoes, cook them soft in salt water, 
rub through a hair sieve. Stir in a gill of 
warm, sweet cream, three warm eggs, a piece 
of butter the size of an English walnut. But- 
ter a crock dredge on flour, then fill with the 
potato mixture and bake brown. 

‘To boil potatoes. — Pare large potatoes, 
wash, put into boiling salt and water. Take 
up with a skimmer, and drain off the water. 
Place in a hot oven for five minutes. 

‘* For mashed potatoes.—Boil as above, 
then mash in a mortar, mixin butter and milk. 
The same with boiled onions chopped fine. 

“Fried potatoes. — Take browned flour 
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with butter and a little vinegar, put in sliced 
boiled potatoes, and fry brown. j 

‘* Make a nice butter sauce, and cook thinly 
sliced potatoes therein; season with salt, nut- 
meg, and sour cream. 

‘¢ Sugar, butter, eggs, lemon peel, cream, 
with half a pound grated potatoes, table- 
spoonful flour, well stirred together. The eggs 
must be thoroughly beaten, and the whole 
baked in a form. 

‘* Another. — Half a pound of butter, ten 
yolks of eggs worked together half an hour, 
two ounces of sweet, and two of bitter al- 
monds, well pounded; mix with a pound of 
boiled potatoes — those boiled the day previous 
preferred; add the whites of the eggs, put into 
a well-buttered mould, and bake half an hour. 

‘* Pare small boiled potatoes, put them into 
a stew-pan with sugar and butter, or beef 
gravy; cook until they become a shining 
brown. 

‘*Cut raw potatoes into small pieces, put 
into boiling water with salt, celery, and pars- 
ley roots. When soft, rub the whole through 
a sieve, and put into a pan with chopped pars- 
ley and one third teaspoonful ginger; add a 
good piece of butter, and cook slowly; when 
done, add onions fried in butter. This pre- 
paration is excellent with roast pork. 

‘¢ Cut hot boiled potatoes into small pieces, 
sprinkle with salt, put into a well-buttered 
dish; chop ham very fine, and lay upon the 
potatoes; fry onions in butter, and lay upon 
the ham; over this another layer of potatoes, 
then ham, and so on till the dish is filled, the 
last layer being potatoes; on which lay small 
lumps of butter, and bake in a hot oven to a 
light brown color. Eat with butter sauce. 

‘* Butter a crock, and cover the bottom with 
potatoes cut very thin; then rub fresh boiled 
potatoes through a sieve, add one fourth as 
much butter; thin the mixture with sweet 
cream, and stir till itfoams ; mixin sardines and 
grated lemon peel; fill the crock, cover with 
more thinly cut raw potatoes, over which put 
small bits of butter, and bake brown. 

‘* Potatoes may be either whole, or cut very 
thin, and put into scalding hot milk; boil soft, 
add salt. 

‘‘Fry well-boiled potatoes, salted and pep- 
pered, in butter or drippings; turn frequently. 
When brown, stir in well-beaten eggs and 
cream. They may also be fried with ham, or 
onions, or both. First put in the ham, cut in 
small squares, then the onions; add a few 
caraway seeds.” 

“Well done, Ellen,” cried Mrs. Brown, 
when she ceased speaking. ‘I thought I 
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could say something about potatoes, but you 
have beaten me. However, as your methods 


of cooking are neither English nor American, 


I will give mine. * 

‘‘ The most primitive, and perhaps the best 
method of cooking potatoes, is to roast them 
in wood ashes. 

‘* Pared and roasted brown in the pan with 
beef or pork, they are very good. Cut in 
quarters, boiled in salt and water as mealy as 
possible, served with onions cut fine and fried 
in butter, they make an excellent dish. Be 
sure to have as many onions as potatoes, 
and fry them very brown. 

‘¢ Then there is the knack of frying thinly- 
sliced raw potatoes in boiling fat, so as to 
have them dry and crisp; or frying boiled 
ones to a delicate brown. But the best of all 
is to cut raw potatoes into little squares, and 
fry them dry. 

‘* Potatoes baked in an oven should not be 
allowed to become soft, and must be eaten hot. 

‘**Old potatoes should be soaked in cold 
water before boiling, and should have the 
ends cut off. ~ 

‘* Potatoes, when new and well boiled, are 
excellent eaten with bonny-clabber. 

“Potatoes grated, washed, and rubbed 
through a sieve, then mixed with milk, eggs, 
spice, sugar, and a very little flour, make a 
good pudding. 

‘*To make potato starch, the potatoes are 
pared, and grated into a little cold water, then 
squeezed through a cloth and left to settle; 
after which the water is poured off, and starch 
remains in the bottom of the vessel. 

‘*For potato yeast, grate six large potatoes 
very smooth, pour boiling water over them 
until thick, then add one half cup salt, one 
half cup sugar, and two cups fresh yeast. 

‘* Potato dumplings.— Boil potatoes, pare 
while warm, mix with eggs, one half as many 
eggs as potatoes, a little flour and salt, also 
small bits of bread fried brown in butter; 
knead thoroughly, throw into boiling water. 
To be eaten while hot. 

‘¢ Chop boiled potatoes, and cook a few min- 
utes with flour, butter, and sweet herbs. 

‘* Potato cake. — Boil potatoes, mash, mix 
well with flour and salt, spread upon a but- 

tered pan, and bake.” 

“ ** How is it,” asked Thomas, “ that in all 

| these receipts not a word is said about the 
kind or quality of the potato to be used? One 
would think that different kinds might be 
used in different ways. I wonder how many 
kinds of potatoes there are; do you know, Dr. 
Gibbs?” 
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‘* Indeed I do not,” he answered. ‘‘ People 
are continually experimenting and obtaining 
something new. The latest of which I heard 
was to cut the eye out of one kind of potato, 
and insert it into another. A gentleman whose 
leisure enabled him to give particular atten- 
tion to his potato crop, told me that he had 
been very successful in getting new varieties 
in this way.” 

The boys were so much interested in the 
raising of potatoes, that each determined to 
experiment for himself when the time for 
planting came; and, before dinner was fairly 
over, they had not only raised their potatoes, 
but christened them, too, in their imagina- 
tions. Willie had the Lady Etta, Blue-eyed 
Emma, White Lillie, &c. John, who objected 
to calling potatoes after ladies, declared he 
would have Vogtses, Gibbses, Brownses, Xc. ; 
while George said he should call all his Mary, 
St. Mary, Pink-eyed Molly, Blue Polly, Brown 
Mary, &c. 

At Mrs. Gibbs’s suggestion, Mary led her 
friends into her mother’s room to see some 
paper flowers they had been making. At the 
girls’ request, Mrs. Brown set about teaching 
them the art in which she really excelled. 
Naturally they were all ready to learn; but as 
she had not a sufficient quantity of materials 
for so many, some had to content themselves 
with looking on while she worked. 

First she brushed over the paper — French 
tissue paper — with a solution of gum arabic; 
then she cut out a rose from paper patterns, 
and Mary tinted the petals with water colors. 
John, who seemed to understand it, cut a 
fringe of yellow paper for stamens ; while Em- 
ma begged permission to cut leaves and calyx 
of green paper stiffened by the gum. All 
parts of the rose being ready, there was no~ 
annealed wire for stalks; that which they had 
was too stiff for use. Henrietta, however, 
quietly took it into the kitchen, heated and 
brought it back soft and pliable for use. Mrs. 
Brown cut narrow strips of the fine tissue pa- 
per, wound it neatly round the wire, and se- 
cured the end with the gum. John, who had 
been watching the lady’s manipulations in 
bringing the rose petals into shape with her 
scissors and a small stick, declared that he 
would make some tools for that purpose. Wil- 
lie fringed a bit of white paper, rolled it 
around the end of a short bit of wire, and put 
a calyx around it. 

“That is the way mother makes daisies, as- 
ters, and the like,” said Mary; “and if you 
want carnation pinks, you have only to paint 
the’ paper here and there with-carmine, and 
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cut it in the same manner, but in broader 
strips.” 

‘‘What do you dofor the pistils?” said Emma. 

**T will show you,” said Mrs. Brown, taking 
a bit of quill feather, and drawing it over her 
scissors. 

‘* Perfect,” said Willie. ‘‘ That reminds me 
of feather trimmings I learned to make of a 
French boy, and which I shall be happy to 
show you all how it is done.” 

‘Not now!” cried Henrietta; ‘‘ save that 
for a winter’s afternoon. The girls seem to 
be so taken up with Mrs. Brown’s beautiful 
flowers, that I fear they are forgetting the au- 
tumn leaves which Mrs. Gibbs proposed show- 
ing us how to press.” 

‘The irons are ready, and so is auntie,” 
said Ellen; ‘‘and by distributing our work, 
we can press all we need before it is time to 
go. 
Mrs. Gibbs told them of different ways of 
preparing the autumn leaves, such as letting 
them stand a few hours before pressing with 
a warm iron, putting them between the leaves 
of a book, arranging them between sheets of 
soft paper, and putting under a press. But 
the best way of preserving the colors, she 
thought, was to brush over the leaves with a 
light coat of linseed oil, and then press with 
a warm, not hot, iron. Emma, who had had 
some experience, thought sumachs, ferns, and 
such like, should always be pressed between 
soft papers. 

‘Well, I declare,” said Dr. Gibbs, * you 
are at it like so many factory girls and boys, 
each doing his or her own part, and striving 
to do that well. If you succeed in ornamenting 
your room as well as you do in preparing the 
leaves, you will be able to vie with my friends 
the Beans, who have a garniture of autumn 
leaves on their window curtains.” 

“How are they fastened to the curtains?” 
asked Henrietta. 

‘* By means of gum, pins, and stitches,” an- 
swered Mrs. Gibbs. ‘ But I am thinking we 
might make a frame of wire, cover it with pa- 
per, and fasten the leaves to the paper. In- 
stead of tacking my leaves to the wall, as 
many do, I arrange them on pieces of card- 
board, and fasten the board to the wall.” 

L. B. URBINO. 


” 





—— HE who every morning plans the trans- 
actions of the day, and follows out that plan, 
will accomplish twice as much as one who 
makes no plan: when the disposal of time 
is left to chance, all things will lie huddled to- 
gether. * 

VOL. XVI. —NO. 255. 50 
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BY ARTHUR WM. AUSTIN. 


ET qgrwcen ‘and floating in beauty and 
grace, 
O’er the waves of the vast Pacific, 
Through the tranquil charms of lingering 
calms, 
And shunning the storms terrific; 
Now rising high on the foaming crest 
Of a billow, rolling and surging; 
Then gliding swift down its hollow rift, 
And then again emerging. 


Shall we call you Portuguese man-of-war, 
And deem you bear warlike cargo? 

Or that ancient name which the heroes claim 
Who sailed in the good ship Argo? 

Or call you Nautilus, living flower, 
Which the wave and the sunbeam kisses, 

And know you are free to roam o’er the sea, 
Or to rest in its deepest abysses? 


You may voyage from California’s shore 
To the distant isles of the ocean; 

Before the breeze of the tropical seas 
Glide on with joyous motion, 

Till you reach the land of the rising sun, 
Or the strand of the kingdom of flowers, 

Where, floating in air, comes fragrance rare 
From the Orient’s fairest bowers. 


True freedom is yours, O, waif of the deep! 
There is none to oppose your going; 
You fear no shock of a hidden rock, 
Nor wait the tide’s ebbing and flowing; 
Your trackless path no limit may find: 
A happy, and careless ranger, 
Wherever you be, you are always free, 
Secure from toil and from danger. 


Drifting and floating, O, waif of the deep! 
You teach us a truth worth learning; 

May we understand the lesson grand, 
To calm the soul’s long yearning. 

In the caverns deep you may safely sleep, 
When the angry storms awaken; 

In the restless strife of the sea’s great life 
You are never lost or forsaken. 


O, wandering thought on the ocean of Time! 
Though ye find no lasting haven, 
Yet not in vain o’er the mighty main 
The wind and the storm have ye braven. 
Ye shall not be lost, but in truth prevail, 
Though far on the wild waves drifted, 
And rise, at length, in more potent strength, 
When the tempest-cloud is lifted. 
BuFFALo, 1874. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


HEN the first bleak, howling storm 
Frets and raves ’gainst.the window- 
pane, 
I am thankful and glad, housed and warm, 
That Winter has come again. 


When the earliest blossoms unfold, 
In coverts where wild birds sing, 
And the crocus puts on her gold, 
I am glad, and rejoice with the Spring. 


When the ripe leaves drop, one by one, 
And the crickets pipe their refrain, 

And the harvest hangs red in the sun, 
I welcome the Autumn again. 


But sweeter than any of these 
Is the first hint of Summer’s return, 
When I hear her voice in the breeze, 
Track her footsteps among the fern. 


YOUTH OF BEOKET. 


HE legendary origin of this remarkable 

man is as follows: Gilbert 4 Becket, his 
father, a rich merchant of London in the 
reign of Henry i., while travelling in the 
East, had been captured, with his servant 
Richard, by the Saracens, and they were made 
slaves to a wealthy emir. The daughter of 
this potentate became enamoured of the 
young merchant, and offered him his freedom 
and a large fortune if he would make her his 
wife. The captive, however, seemingly un- 
touched by her charms, effected his escape 
without the lady’s assistance, and made his 
way home with his faithful attendant, leaving 
two words indelibly impressed on the fair 
one’s mind — his name, Gilbert, and London, 
his place of residence. 

The story goes, that, some time after this, an 
Eastern maiden appeared in the streets of 
London, in the dress of her country, and un- 
able to account for herself in any way, only 
uttering her plaintive ‘‘ Gilbert,” in answer to 
all inquiries. Some sea-faring men said that 
they had been induced to bring her to Eng- 
land by her imploring manner, and constant- 
ly recurring word ‘‘ London,” the only other 
one she knew in the language, besides the 
talismanic name of her friend. 

The mob, hunting and hooting the unfortu- 
nate damsel, pursued her to the house of a 
merchant, who, most romantically, proved to 
be the long sought for ‘‘ Gilbert,” and on the 
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appearance of Richard at the door, the fugi- 
tive recognized him, and fainted away. The 
serving-man rescued her at once, and placed 
her in the charge of an honorable widow, un- 
til his master should decide on his course of 
action. Gilbert sought advice of the Bishop 
of London, and five other prelates, among 
them the Bishop of Chichester, who, exclaim- 
ing that Heaven had conducted the damsel, 
recommended an immediate marriage. This 
was accordingly solemnized the next day, at 
St. Paul’s, and the Saracen maiden was bap- 
tized by the name of Matilda. 

From this union, according to the legend, 
not strictly founded on fact, sprung Thomas a 
Becket, the future archbishop. His appearance 
is said to have accorded with the story of his 
Eastern ancestry, and he was not only distin- 
guished for rare abilities and great personal 
beauty, but for his excellence in all manly and 
athletic sports. His passion for hawking on one 
occasion nearly cost him his life. Riding with 
a knightly friend of his father in pursuance 
of this sport, they came to a narrow bridge 
intended only for foot-passengers; but the 
knight rode safely over, regardless of a mill- 
wheel beneath. His less fortunate compan- 
ion, mounted on an animal not so sure-footed, 
slipped off the bridge; and in his struggles to 
save his favorite bird, became entangled in 
the wheel. The miller stopped the machinery 
just in time, and drew out the reckless boy, 
more dead than alive. 

Young Becket grew daily in favor with his 
father’s friends, and at length attracted the 
notice of Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Received into this prelate’s household, 
and advancing from one promotion to an- 
other, he was at length created chancellor in 
his- thirty-eighth year, when his graces of 
mind and person were in their prime. 

The young monarch, himself little past 
twenty, but delighted to encourage merit and 
ability, was tenderly attached to his chancel- 
lor, and history says that they played like 
schoolboys together, when not confined to 
business. The chancellor lived in great splen- 
dor, entertaining many knights and nobles on 
the rarest delicacies, while he fared most ab- 
stemiously himself. His munificent charity 
was the wonder and admiration of all, but 
was one day put to a severe test by his royal 
master. 

It was bitterly cold, and, while riding out, 
Henry and his chancellor met a very old man, 
clad in a thin and ragged garment. 

‘* Would it not be a charitable act to give 
him a good warm cloak?” asked Henry. 





THE WOLVES AND THE SICK ASS. 


--1t would, indeed,” replied the chancellor; 
‘¢ you had better keep the matter in mind.” 

‘*No, no; you shall have the. credit of this 
act of charity,” said Henry, laughing. ‘‘ Ha! 
old man, should you not like this nice warm 
cloak?” 

And, in spite of the chancellor’s struggles to 
retain his property, the mirth-loving monarch 
disengaged the scarlet and gray mantle, with 
its costly clasp, from Becket’s shoulders, and 
threw it to the astonished recipient of this 
compulsory bounty. 

The gay, unfettered life of the chancellor, 
who also held many ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, called down some censure from his 
clerical brethren, although his private life 
was, in the main, pure and self-denying. 

But his halcyon days were drawing to a 
close, and in his elevation to the See of Can- 
terbury he foresaw his ruin. He had. nego- 
tiated a treaty between Henry and the French 
king; he had been loaded with favor and ap- 
plause at home and abroad; but when, at the 
death of the good old Theobald, Henry, then 
at Falaise, ordered his chancellor to England, 
with the understanding that he was to be 
elected to the primacy, Becket is said to have 
remonstrated. Pointing to his gay dress, he 
said, —— 

‘* You are choosing a pretty dress to figure 
at the head of your monks of Canterbury. If 
you do as you say, my lord, you will soon hate 
me as much as you love me now; for you as- 
sume an authority in church affairs to which 
I shall not consent, and strife will soon be 
stirred up between us.” 

Henry did not heed this warning, not un- 
derstanding Becket’s high sense of duty, and 
believing that the elevation of his favorite 
would secularize the church. The opposition 
to his views which he was to experience was 
unsuspected, but led eventually to the ruin and 
death of the archbishop, — matters of history 
now, and not to be recorded with these anec- 
dotes of his youth. 


—_——~.— —— 


Tue BANYAN TREE. — This tree sends 
down its branches to the earth, where they 
take root and grow into new trunks, still 
maintaining their connection with the parent 
tree. One tree often forms a grove of trees. 
It is stated by travellers that near the river 
Nerbaddah, in India, there is a wood, cover- 
ing an area of two thousand feet. formed of a 
single tree. There are three hundred and fif- 
ty large trunks, and three thousand small 
stems. An army of seven thousand men has 
rested beneath its shade. - 
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From sop. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION, ] 
A® ass was very sick, so ill, indeed, 
The rumor spread both far and near 
with speed, 
That she must die, was in a woful plight, 
With cramps and aches, could last not half the 
night. 
A pack of roaming wolves the rumor heard. 
With hearts by sympathy—or hunger — 
stirred, 
They gathered quick round Mistress Bray’s 
abode, 
And lively interest in her welfare showed. 
One grisly fellow, evident in haste, 
Before the stable door his quarters placed, 
And, rapping gently, ventured to inquire, 
‘* How does the sick one?” — while the wolfish 
choir 
Set up a howling chorus with such zest 
As showed no lack of 4rutal interest. 
From out a window just above the door, 
The sick one’s darling lent an ear — or more — 
To all inquiring friends, and, safe aloof, 
To this wild rabble gave a sharp reproof. 
‘* My mother’s very ill, that’s plain to see, 
But not so bad as you would have her be. 
That you may profit by my mother’s strait, 
For death, not health, you all impatient wait. 
In selfish zeal you gather here to-night, 
Trusting a feast may your regard requite. 
Such friends deserve suspension by the rope. 
Thank you: she is much better than you hope.” 


A GENTLEMAN having presented a lady 
friend with an Edinburgh edition of Hogg’s 
Poems, received the following impromptu 
card by way of acknowledgment : — 

Thanks for the unexpected gift, 
Which proves a welcome treat ; 
As few have ever offered me 
More palatable meat. 
When done so nicely, one prefers — 
If I am not mistaken — 
A taste of Hogg poetical 
To philosophic Bacon. 


—— A GENTLEMAN on board a steamer said ’ 
to the colored waiter, — 

‘¢ Bring me a cup of coffee for my wife, and 
you shall have a dime.” 

‘“*Yas, sir.” 

The coffee did not appear, and he regaled 
his wife instead with the following comment, 
written on the back of an envelope: — 


No miser is that darkey, 
Or he’d improve his time, 
Produce his cup of coffee, 
And so secure his dime. 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY ELIZABETH M. COGGESHALL. 


A tea-table for two. BRIDGET arranging 
dishes. 


Bridget. Sivin o’clock, an’ no Nory! An’ 
it’s meself that’s faint wid the hoonger. 


Enter NoRAH. 


O, good luck to-yez! Indade, an’ I was think- 
in’ ye’d forgot me intirely. 

Norah. (Taking of hat and shawl.) Sure, 
an’ isn’t it the misthress that’s the most on- 
rasonablest woman a lady loike meself ever 
had dalings wid? Sez she, ‘‘ An’ wasn’t ye 
out yisterday, an’ the day before, an’ the day 
before that, an’ isn’t that siffishent?” ‘‘ But, 
mum,” sez I, ‘it’s me cousin’s all alone the 
night, an’ she was towld to ax would it shute 
me convanience to sthay wid her, an’ I said it 
would.” An’ sez she,—the mane thing, — 
““Yes, I know Mrs. Smith’s away, but it’s 
mighty quare how Bridget ’s yer cousin all to 
wanst.” ‘*Quare, mum!” sez I — surprised 
loike — “ an’ wasn’t our fathers sprinkled wid 
the same howly wather, an’ didn’t she coom 
over in the wake av the same ship I was in 
meself?” ‘An’ sure, Norah,” sez she, ‘‘ how 
could she?” I shamed her, the ignorant thing, 
I tell yer! Sez I—contimptible loike — ‘‘ O, 
ye’s niver been abroad, mum; and folks as 
hasn’t don’t jist sinse things. When I was 
companyon wid the Juke of Yorrk’s people, 
we always travelled that way.” That shet 
her up, Biddy, closer’n clams, an’ she sez — 
make loike — ‘It’s aisy to see ’twas being in 
the Juke’s family tached yer sich good Eng- 
lish.” ‘‘Thrue for ye, mum,” sez I. “It’s 
meself as isn’t ashamed of me blood, but no- 
body’ll belave I’m Irish. It's all the ladies 
that’s on their blessid knees, a beggin’ for me, 
me spache is so corrict, mum.” An’ wid that, 
she gin me lave. 

Bridget. Good luck to ye, Nory! It’s-yer- 
self knows how to discoorse. Now we'll have 
our bit of tay in comfort. 


Norah. (Sits down and looks over the ta- 
ble.) Why, Biddy Mahoney! cokynut cakes, 
salid, an’ oringes, an’— how in the worrld 
did ye collict sich a fayste? 

Bridget. O, ye see, masther had a little 
pretinse av a supper last night, an’, thinks I, 
it’s a blissid waste, all that in the house, an’ 
nobody the-better, an’ I ready to drop a stand- 
in’ an’ lookin’ at the wayters a layin’ on the 
table, an’ I’ll have me parquisits, or me name’s 
not Biddy Mahoney. 

Norah. How did ye conthrive it, ye ilegant 
craychure? 

Bridget. O,I ties on me pokit. 

Norah. Yer pokit! 

Bridget. (Ties ona huge white pocket un- 
der her apron.) Yes, so; this way, ye see. 
Then I goes round the table, an’ I whips off a 
forrk —so; an’ I sez, ‘‘ Here’s a place widout 
a forrk, mum; shall I put one?” ‘ Sartinly, 
Biddy,” sez she; ‘‘an’ jist moind if every- 
thing ilse is right.” So I puts down the forrk, 
an’ I slips an oringe or two inter me pokit— 
this ‘way. ‘An’ here’s a napkin wid a shpot 
on it, mum,” sez I; ‘“I’ll be afther changin’ 
it.” An’I takes the napkin, and goes to the 
closet, an’ gits some cokynuts she’d lift over; 
an’ I turns the napkin round, an’ goes back, 
an’ whin I puts it in the gobler, I knocks some 
salid out. ‘‘I must git a clane spoon, mum,” 
sez I; ‘‘this here salid dish’s a spillin’.” So 
I spoons it up in a coffee cup, an’ takes an’ 
evens off the dish aisy —so—an’ puts it in 
me pokit. Then I had to pick some dead 
leaves off the booquetts, an’ whin I consated 
I'd siffishent for us two under me apurn — 
‘*Now, mum,” sez I, ‘‘everythin’s all spick 

an’ span;” an’ she’s not a hap’orth the wiser. 

Norah. O, but yer a blissid darlint! 

Bridget. ‘‘Then,” sez I,—all flustered 
loike, — ‘“‘laws, mum, it’s jist time for the 
door-bell to be a clatterin’, an’ me not fit to 
tind it wid me owld overskirt.” SolI rins up 
stairs, an’ puts me pokit betwane the beds, an’ 
gives a twitch to me panye, an’ down I goes. 
An’ whin the folks was gone, there was only 
a thrifle left over, an’ she sez to him, sez she, 
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candy-woman beloike where they gits the 
things — “it don’t plaze me to be so short. 
Here’s Biddy widout a bite or a taste.” ‘* Niv- 
er ye moind me, mum,” sez I; ‘*me appetite’s 
that poor thinkin’ av yer goin’ an’ lavin’ me 
the care. I couldn’t ate if there was a tub 
full. Indade mum, I’m overwhilmed wid the 
risponsebility.” 

Norah. Good for ye, Biddy! Yer own 
cousin to the praste hisself —bliss his sowl! 
wid the big words in yer mouth. But hurry; 
it’s ager I am to git to the atin’. 

Bridget. (Taking of the pocket, sits down, 
when a knock is heard, and she goes to the 
door, returning in an excited manner.) Och, 
fire an’ murther! did ever anybody hear the 
maneniss av the loikes av um? 

Norah. (Standing up.) 
worrld’s coom to ye? 

Bridget. Sure, an’ it’s Mike from the sta- 
tion beyant, an’ somethin’s to pay, an’ it’s 
back they’re comin’, an’ me to loight the gas, 
an’ warrm up, an’ what’s to becoom av me 
foine fayste? Bad luck to um, fora pair av 
haythens! Sure, an’ I'll give her warnin’ the 
night — breakin’ in on me enjiymunts, an’ 
makin’ me life a howlin’ wilderness. 

Norak. An’ it’s meself’ll be reddin’ up for 
ye, whilst ye tind to the house. Hurry, now, 
or beloikes they’ll be in unbeknownst. 
(BRIDGET goes out, and Norah, catching up 

the pocket which hangs over a chair, begins 

to tumble the contents of the plates into it.) 

Norah. Faith, an’ I may as well have the 
blissin’ av this meself, an’ save a hape av 
throuble for Biddy. Sure, if I jist take it 
home wid me, the misthress’ll niver molist 
the craychure whin she cooms, an’ finds her 
alone wid her overwhilmin’ risponsebility. 
(Exit Noraw with the pocket tied on behind. 

Shawl on her arm. 
[CurTAIN. ] 


What in the 


——__ 


—— Opors. — Scents influence the smelling 
nerve in certain definite degrees. Mr. Piesse 
says, ‘‘ There is an octave of odors, like an oc- 
tave of music.” Certain odors blend in uni- 
son; for instance. almond, heliotrope, vanilla, 
and orange blossom harmonize, each produ- 
cing different degrees of a nearly similar im- 
pression. Citron, lemon, verbena, and orange 
peel form a higher octave of smells, blending 
in like manner. Then there are half odors, 
such as rose and rose geranium, for the half 
note; petty groin, the note; neroly, a black 
key, or half note, followed by fleur d’orange, 
a full note. Patchouly, sandal wood. violet, 
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and many others blend together. From the 
perfumes already known we may produce, by 
uniting them in proper proportions, the smell 
of almost any flower. 


Potrery. — This is of very ancient origin: 
some declare it coeval with Paradise. At all 
events, the First Book of Chronicles proves its 
extreme antiquity. The potters of Samos were 
celebrated in the time of Homer. Oriental 
china was introduced into Europe by the 
Portuguese in 1518. It was nearly two thou- 
sand years afterwards before any attempts were 
made to introduce the pottery art in Europe: 
about 1706 the first efforts of it were seen in 
Saxony. When first introduced at Dresden 
and England, the art of working in clay was a 
secret, and sacredly guarded. Idiots were em- 
ployed in order better to guard the secret. The 
brothers Elus brought the secret from Ger- 
many, and assisted in the formation of the 
Chelsea Works, in England, between the years 
1720 and 1735. The potters then were poor; 
now they are among the mighty of the land. 
The materials are the free gift of Nature— 
clay, flint, felspar, and kaolin, or decomposed 
felspar. Even an ordinary plate undergoes 
six different processes. Our importers find it 
cheaper to buy the white ware from France 
“and England, and have it ornamented in 
America. Hundreds of girls are employed in 
finishing porcelain ware. 


— New IxvenrTions. — Many wonderful 
discoveries have been made simply by acci- 


dent. Pliny attributes the discovery of glass 
to some merchants travelling with nitre, who, 
in preparing to cook their dinner on the bank 
of a river, not finding any stones, rested their 
kettle on pieces of nitre, kindling a fire around 
tue kettle: the nitre, dissolved by heat, mixed 
with the sand. The merchants were astonished 
to see a transparent matter flowing over the 
ground, which proved to be glass. 

Van Eyck discovered—or rediscovered — 
the art of painting in oil, by experimenting 
to produce a varnish that would dry in the | 
shade. He found what he sought; and found, 
besides, that by mixing it with his colors, they 
acquired greater force and brilliancy, and re- 
quired no subsequent varnishing. Charles 
Goodyear, after years of experimenting, at 
last, by a happy accident, discovered vulcan- 
ized india rubber. We could give many more 
examples of such ‘‘ happy accidents.” But we 
think it was the Creator of all things who 
opened the eyes of man, not by accident 
merely. * 
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ROB ROY MAOGREGOR. (Adaf+red.) 


BY WALTER SCOTT. 


OU speak like a boy, —like a boy who 
thinks the old gnarled oak can be twisted 
as easily as the young sapling. Can I forget 
that I have been branded as an outlaw, stig- 
matized as a traitor, a price set on my head 
as if I had been a wolf, my family treated as 
the dam and cubs of the hill-fox, whom all 
may torment, vilify, degrade, and insult; the 
very name which came to me from a long and 
noble line of martial ancestors denounced as 
if it were a spell to conjure up the devil with? 
And they shall find that the name they have 
dared to proscribe — that the name of Mac- 
Gregor — #s a spell to raise the wild devil with- 
al. They shall hear of my vengeance, that 
would scorn to listen to the story of my 
wrongs. The miserable Highland drover, 
bankrupt, barefooted, stripped of all, dishon- 
ored, and hunted down, because the avarice of 
others grasped at more than that poor all could 
pay, shall burst on them in an awful change. 
They that scoffed at the grovelling worm, and 
trod upon him, may cry and howl when they 
see the stoop of the flying and fiery- mouthed 
dragon. 

The land might be at peace and in law for 
us, did they allow us to enjoy the blessings 
of peaceful law. But we have been a perse- 
cuted people; and, if persecution maketh wise 
men mad, what must it do to men like us, liv- 
ing as our fathers did a thousand years since, 
and possessing scarce more lights than they 
did? Can we view their bloody edicts against 
us — their hanging, heading, hounding, and 
hunting down an ancient and honorable name 
—as deserving better treatment. than that 
which enemies give to enemies? Here I 
stand; have been in twenty frays, and never 
hurt man but whén I was in hot blood; and 
yet they would betray me, and hang me, like 
a masterless dog, at the gate of any great man 
that has an ill will at me. 

But the heather that I have trod upon when 
living must bloom over me when I am dead. 
My heart would sink, and my arm would shrink 
and wither like fern in the frost, were I to lose 





sight of my native hills; nor has the world a 
scene that would console me for the loss of the 
rocks and cairns, wild as they are, that you 
see around us. And Helen — what would be- 
come of her, were I to leave her the subject 
of new insult and atrocity? or how could she 
bear to be removed from these scenes where 
the remembrance of her wrongs is aye sweet- 
ened by the recollection of her revenge? I 
was oncé so hard put at by my great enemy, 
as I may well call him, that I was forced e’en 
to give way to the tide, and remove myself, 
and my people, and my family from our dwell- 
ings in our native land, and to withdraw for 
a time into MacCullummore’s country; and 
Helen made a lament on our departure, as 
wellas MacRimmon himself could have framed 
it, and so piteously sad and woesome, that our 
hearts almost brake as we listened to her: it 
was like the wailing of one for the mother 
that bore him; and I would not have the same 
touch of the heart-break again, . . . no, not 
to have all the lands that were ever owned by 
MacGregor. 


— THE River NILE. — Egypt was once 


only a barren desert. The River Nile flowed 
through this desolate land to get to the sea. 
Year by year it brought down rich soil from 
Abyssinia, and deposited it over this arid des- 
ert, as it overflowed its banks. In time this 
barren land became a fertile country. Some- 
times it deposited some of this rich soil near 
its mouth, into the sea. In the course of ages 
it built up a triangular piece of very fertile 
land, which is now called the Delta of the 
Nile. 


—— Minister. — The title of minister is 
said to have been originally given by Calvin 
to pastors of his church. The origin of the 
title was derived from the School of Equity 
at Poitiers, where the Institutes were read. 
This hall was called ‘‘ La Ministerie.” One 
of the first disciples of Calvin, a very good 
man, was called ‘‘Mr. Minister,” because he 
had been a student at the Ministerie of Poi- 
tiers. Afterwards Calvin gave this title to his 
pastors. * 
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OMEO. — Concerning the paragraph 

about the McArthur disaster in the Au- 
gust number, the good Romeo rises to ex- 
plain: ‘I did witness the McArthur disaster, 
but the person. in: the buggy was not I, the 
heroic lady was not my mother, and the cous- 
in Mamie was not my cousin. I déscribed the 
occurrence to you as though I was the actor, 
and not as a looker on. I afterwards heard 
the story told by the young gentleman in the 
buggy, and thus learned the name of the lit- 
tle girl. The young gentleman was a stran- 
ger to me, and my description to you of his 
facial expression, and the thoughts which 
would agitate the mind of a person in such 


circumstances, was derived from my study of 


human nature. I sincerely believe that the 
very thoughts I mentioned to you actually 
took place. The version I heard of the affair, 
though it was given in a truly modest man- 
ner, was highly praiseworthy of such an ac- 
tion, and commendable in the individual.” 

We are very sorry to say that the good Ro- 
meo don’t tell the truth worth a cent. He 
says the young gentleman was a stranger to 
him; but Romeo made himself the hero of the 
adventure, which was rather modest in him. 
Being a stranger to the young gentleman, 
how happened he to hear the story? He didn’t 
hear it. ‘‘O, Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore 
art thou Romeo?” 

Having given the good Romeo’s confession, 
we are moved to make one ourself. The let- 
ter relating to the McArthur story'came from 
Aldebaran. Knowing that it made no differ- 
ence, we attributed the adventure to Romeo; 
and really, it is all the same. We were a lit- 
tle mixed in regard to the names of the Buf- 
falonians at the time, and we are grateful to 
Romeo for explaining the matter so clearly! 
He signs his name Charles Adriance, which 
is poetical enough for a novel, and says, 
“Willie Gibson is Slotem.” Is he, indeed? 
So is Aldebaran. 





- EureKA.— He of Phila., wants to protest, 
and does it as follows: 

‘“‘In an editorial in the Magazine you say 
that Eureka of New York thinks he is entitled 
to the name; but you generously condescend- 
ed to hear from other claimants. Now I think 
I have as good a claim as he has, and by 
your own words. In a letter you sent me, 
dated Nov. 11, 1873, you told me that I was 
undoubtedly entitled to the name. I first took 
it three years ago. I will leave it with you to 
decide. If you remember, I won two prizes 
with the name last year. 

‘‘The second blast is about the Buffalo- 
nians. You call them the most remarkable 
set of head-workers in America. You most 
certainly have forgotten the old veterans, 
Hautboy, Tempest, Yorick, Audax, Empire 
State, Specs, Dexter, Hedwig, and others too 
numerous to mention, who used to contribute 
to your columns. Where is the superior of 
Hautboy in beauty of writing, composition, 
and drawing? I honestly believe that we 
could in Philadelphia, from which most of the 
above-mentioned hail, pick out a party that 
could beat the Buffalonians at their own 
game, and at tests of their own choosing. Do 
not slight your old friends for new ones.” 

Certainly Eureka, of Phila., makes out a 
good case, and we vouch for the truth of 
what he says. If the other Eureka adopted 
the name within three years, he ought to 
abandon it. ‘We have no doubt both Eurekas 
were honest, and that neither intended to rob- 
the other of his ‘‘ good name.” He of New 
York has the floor now. 

We still persist that ‘‘ the Buffalonians are 
the most remarkable set of head-workers in 
America, or anywhere else,” but not because 
they surpass Hautboy, Tempest, Hedwig, and 
others; they do not. The Buffs number fif- 
teen, we think, this month; their work is 
first-class; and they are remarkable because 
they all make the same mistakes, have the 
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same positive excellences, and several of them 
use the same envelopes. If Eureka does not 
understand us now, he will fully comprehend 
the matter when we write the history of the 
Buffalonians, for which we are now collecting 
the materials. 


CONVENTIONS. — We received an invitation 
to attend the Grand Union Convention of 
Amateurs at the St. James Hotel, Aug. 13. 
We were absent, and did not receive it in time 
to attend; but we thank the trio of presidents 
all the same. The missive was directed to 
‘“‘The Mighty Oliver from The Mite-y Pres. 
M.A. P. A.” There were two ‘‘mites” in 
that cheese. We wish them all abundant 
prosperity. 

Resuses. — Our artist desires to say a 
word. ‘‘I would like correspondents to un- 
derstand that I have twenty or more equally 
good lines of rebus each month, with space 
in the Magazine for but ten or twelve lines. 
To deal fairly with all, I must turn and turn 
about; and if a rebus—we will say of Al- 
debaran’s — is inserted ¢hkzs month, it will be 
hardly just that he should have one in mext 
month, to the exclusion of some other equally 
anxious and clever head-worker. In this way, 
I may frequently reject this month a better re- 
bus than was published last month by the 
same author. If head-workers would make 
their rebuses short and pithy, they would 
stand a better chance of acceptance, as I not 
unfrequently reject rebuses solely on account 
of their length, preferring to gratify more 
persons than less.” 


Query. — ‘‘ What would be the consequence 
were an irresistible force to strike an immov- 
able object?” asks Red Bank; and we have 
heard the conundrum before. We should say 
that something would get broken. If any of 
our philosophers can give any better answer, 
we should like to see it. 


ANOTHER GROWL. — Vigilax does it again. 
Here it is. 

“T think that when the chief toad in the 
head-work puddle begins to question the hon- 
estv of those who feed him (with puzzles), it 
is about time for the suspected unfortunate to 
retire from the field. If that is mixed meta- 
phor, I will explain more clearly. In your 
August number, just out, you say that ‘ Vig- 
ilax’s charade is not a new idea; is it origi- 
nal?’ Now I wish to say that for an editor 
to imply that his contributors are guilty of 
cribbing, especially in such a clear case as 
mine is, is rather contemptible; for the puz- 
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zler has no means of defence, except through 
your own columns, and there you will not al- 
low him to appear. 

“I positively deny that I copied my charade 
from any one, and as positively’ assert that 
every word, and every letter in it, is original 
with myself alone. Besides saying the idea 
is not new (which I doubt), you Amz, but do 
not say, that the whole puzzle is a plagiarism. 
This shows that you have no foundation what- 
ever, except fancy, for your remark, and all 
the other puzzlers draw from it the conclusion 
that I am a pilferer; and as denial is impos- 
sible in a public manner, the curtain of dis- 
grace, as well as oblivion, will fall upon 

VIGILAx.” 

As the “chief toad in the head-work pud- 
dle,” we feel rebuked. The Vigil-ax is laid to 
the root. of our editorial tree. We have not 
the honor of Vigilax’s acquaintance; and hav- 
ing been often imposed upon by smart boys 
who send copied puzzles, we respectfully 
asked if his was original — that’s all. Some 
send borrowed puzzles, not knowing any bet- 
ter. We hope Vigilax won’t go into oblivion 


just yet, for he is only a little too red-peppery. 


ALEXANDER. — He thinks Romeo and Alde- 
baran must be ‘‘smart young men, if their 
letters are anything against them.” He wants 
to know how it happens that the great puz- 
zlers are all centred in Buffalo. We are strug- 
gling with just this problem, which Alexander 
calls a mystery, and we doubt not we shall be 
able to explain it in due time. 


AmaTEuRS. — The Boy’s Herald, English 
& Hall, Box 1515, New Haven, Conn., is said 
to be the oldest amateur paper, with one ex- 
ception, that has been regularly issued under 
the same name and proprietors. — The Young 
People’s Monthly, Benjamin C. Durr, 732 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, is a very 
neat magazine, whose initial number is just 
issued. — The Yankee Boys’ Repository, Box 
222, Laconia, N. H., has got as far as the first 
number — small but neat. — The Amateur Ex- 
change, with only six editors, is large and 
handsome; 608 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
—The Silver Arrow, Box 49, Deersville, 
Ohio, has eight large pages of well-digested 
matter, and is conducted with decided ability. 
“Vol. 3, No. 5,” speaks well for it.— The 
Sunbeam, Box 777, Taunton, Mass., is as neat 
as a new pin, but not large. — The Historical 
Report of the Massachusetts Amateur Press 
Association is a handsome pamphlet of twen- 
ty pages, compiled by the president, James H. 
West. Box 1778, Boston. 
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ANSWERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


166. 
serated. 


Initials and finals — Arraswise, An- 
1. Amphora. 2. Raven. 3. Ruins. 
4. Arabesque. 5. Scymitar. 6. Water-flea. 
7. Instrument. 8. Sconce. 9. Engrailed. 
Thus: AMPHORA 
R aveEN 
RR. Bs: Se 
ARABESQUE 
Scvur1TAR 
WATER-FLEA 
INSTRUMENT 
S$ coms cE 
ENGRAILED 
167. Editorial. 
168. S 169. 
SAD 
SABER 
DEN 
R 


171. (C’s) (ICK) — Seasick. 172. Begin at 
number 9: 9 19, 2, 17, 34) 44, 61, 51, 57 42; 
36, 53) 59) 49» 43, 33> 27, 10, 25, 35. 50, 60, 45, 
28, 13, 7, 24, 39) 54, 64, 47, 62, 56, 46, 63, 48, 
31, 21, 4, 14, 8, 23, 29, 12, 6, 16, 22, 32, 38, 55, 
40, 30, 15, 5, 20, 37, 52, 58, 41, 26, 11, 1, 
18, 3. 
And, like a horse unbroken, 
When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane, 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 
Rejoicing to be free; 
And, whirling down in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier 
Rushed headlong to the sea. 


Pie 
CIGAR 
CAPITAL 
RELET 
RAN 
x : 
174. (Ill) (FARES) (T) (heel & toe) (hay) 
(S) (X = ten, in gills) (ape) (ray) (W) (hare) 
(well) (TH) (A) (cue) (mule) (8 = eight) 
(sand) (men) (DK) — 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
175. I 176. e 
ANT CAN 
ANSER CARET 
INSURER PARAGON 
TERSE NEGRO 
REE TOO 
R N 


H 
COB 
CHLOE 
HOLLAND 
BOARD 
END 
D 
RACK 
ALOE 
COPE 
KEEP 





179. Panther. 180. 1. Nard. 2. Bard. 3. . 
| Card. 4, Hard. 5. Lard. 6. Pard..7. Ward. 
| 8. Yard. 9. Dray. 10. Ray. 181. Cowslip. 
| 182. BREST 
E V £E 
TREAD 





LetTer REBus. 
EEET 
1000 500. 
Harry HASELTON. 


183. 








OLIVER 


Hair Worp Square. 
185. 1. One skilled in judging. 2. A resin. 
3. An island. 4. To unite. 5. Within. 6. 
One hundred. oko, HOT. 


DIAMOND PuzZLE. 

186. 1. A consonant. 2. A toy. 3. Fa- 
tigued. 4. Worn on the head. 5. A coin. 
6. An Algerine ruler. 7. A consonant. 

SIGNOR FYE. 


D1AMOND PuzzLe. 

187. 1. Aconsonant. 2. An animal’scry. 3. 
Acity in Europe. 4. Acountry. 5. Part of the 
body. 6. A fruit. 7. A consonant. 

Tommy HAWKE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SQUARE Worp. 
188. 1. A town of Antwerp. 2. A river in 
Germany. 3. A river in Spain. 4. A town 
and province in Spain. Sam Sty. 


SQUARE. 

189. Across: 1. A native of a country of 
Asia. 2. Avalley. 3. Periods of time. 4. A 
crew. Down: 1. A man’s name. 2. Violent 
anger. 3. Maltliquors. 4. A girl’s nickname. 

MarK SMALL. 


Srx Worp Square. 


190. 1. A boy’s name. 2. A layer. 3. A 
duty. 4 A flower. 5. To wake up. 6. A 
child’s toy. EUREKA. 
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Srx Worp Square. 
My first are used in winter, and are 
made of iron strong. 

My second is to soften towards those who do 
you wrong. 

My third, a pretty kind of cloth, so delicate 
and fine. 

My fourth is used at supper-time, and often 
when you dine. 

When lovely Nillsson sang, my fifth was shout- 
ed many times. 

My sixth a very simple word, and with my 
first it rhymes. CHESs. 


IgI. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Drop LETTER. 
192. A village of Belgium. -e-e--e. 
P ALEXANDER. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 

193. My first is in cabbage, but not in wheat. 
My second is in corn, but not in beet. 
My third is in monkey, but not in cat. 
My fourth is in tiger, but not in rat. 
My fifth is in Tom, but not in his eyes. 
And my whole has lately appeared in the 

skies. Guy MANNERING. 


CHARADE. 
194. My whole is two things used in every 
land. : 
Without my first my whole would idle stand. 
My second works and runs, but, strange to 
say, 
From where it stands it never moves away. 
KEDGE ANCHOR. 
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195. REBUS. 





SQUARE Worb. 


196. 1. The seat pf the affections. 2. To 
goin. 3. To make reparation. 4. Tears. 5. 
A ringlet. James E. PILCHER. 


DousLE DIAMOND. 


197 Across: 1. One thousand. 2. A small 


piece. 3. One who leads a wandering or pas- 
toral life. 4. A light chaise. 5. One hun- 
dred. Down: 1. Aconsonant. 2. A marsh. 


3. A ludicrous imitator. 4. A metal at the 
end of astring. 5. A consonant. 
BUCKSHOT. 


ENIGMA. 

198. I am composed of thirty-one letters. 
My 15, 30, £1, 28, is greatest in quantity. My 
20, 7, 3, 13, is wealthy. My 23, 1, 25, 14, 31, 
17, 10, 16, 24, is a contrivance. My 22, 19, 4, 
8, are parts of the body. My 9, 2, 12, means 
still. My 5, 18, 26, is a pronoun. My 29 is 
myself. My 6, 21, 27 is a male child. My 
whole is a proverb. SILVER STAR. 


Hour-GLass PuzzLe. 

The centrals, reading downward, name a 
country of Central America. 

199. 1. A city of the Argentine republic. 
2. A city of Florida. 3. A South American 
river. 4. A division of British India. 5. A 
river of Europe. 6. A consonant. 7. A city 
of the Burmese Empire. 8. A territory. 9. A 
city of Pennsylvania. 10. One of the United 
States. 11. A city of West Virginia. 

ITALIAN Boy. 








CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


The central letter of each word, read down- 
ward, will name a noted western city. ’ 

200. 1. An article of food. 2. An exclama- 
tion. 3. Toreprove. 4. Atree. 5. Intrepid. 
6. Obstructed. 7. A disease. Typo. 


201. 




















VWiCILAX. 


CrRoss-woRD ENIGMA. 


202. My first is in cloud, but not in sky. 

My second is in truth, but not in lie. 

My third is in wet, but not in dry. 

My fourth is in animal, but not in fly. 

My fifth is in laugh, but not in cry. 

My sixth is in sentry, but not in spy. 

My seventh is in acid, but not in lye. 

My eighth is in endeavor. but not in try. 

My ninth is in ascend, but not in fly. 

My whole is the nations’ present cry. 
MATTHEW MATICKS. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Eprror oF OLiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to ‘Lez anp SHEPARD, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.” 


E wrote ‘‘ warm weather” for a para- 
graph last month, intended for the Pig- 
eon Holes; but we found it at the head of the 
Letter Bag. However, as we said it, we intend 
to stick to it— warm weather! And this is 


capital weather for sticking to anything, from 
a dickey down to a postage stamp. 

Matthew Maticks’s cobweb rebus shall be 
swept into the envelope for the artist. — Dinghy 


Boy’s naval diamond does not read down. — 
Buckshot had better look again at that “ neg- 
ative participle” in Worcester; but his dia- 
mond will do.— Italian Boy’s hour-glass is 
good enough to use, but he ought to sent his 
address — as all others should. — James E. 
Pilcher’s square is first-class. — We are more 
grateful to C. R. for his compliments than for 
the article he sends, which we don’t need. — 
Silver Star’s enigma is very good. — Robert- 
son don’t spell “‘ broccoli” correctly, and his 
diamond reads only one way. — Jesse Healy’s 
rebus, tinkered, is acceptable.— Sam Sly’s 
geographical square word is all right. —C. 
B. A. D.’s cross-word does not rhyme —a fa- 
tal fault. — Alexander’s drop-letter will do. — 
We like Harry Haselton’s letter rebus best, and 
freeze to it, in spite of the weather. — Box 
63, of Le Roy, does not comply with the W. 
C. rule. — Box 418, ditto. 

Sam Sly sends a reversible double diamond, 
composed of the two words, ‘‘ Madam ” and 
‘‘Nan.” —C. T. Hat’s half-word square, with 
a little tinkering, will pass. — Young Chivery 
will find that both of the cross-words in the 
August number do rhyme; so does the one he 
sends; but we don’t like the subject just at 
this time. — Now and Then did not read the 
Letter Bag for August, in which we ‘‘ made a 
note of it;” but that *‘ shanty ” is old with us. 





— We will consider E. M. B.'s suggestion 
when we arrange our matter for another year, 
though we hardly see how we can improve 
upon the books on short-hand which have 
been published. The art cannot be learned 
except by continued practice. There is no 
** royal road ” to it. 

Mark Small’s puzzle is not a word square, 
which reads the same both ways. We should 
call it simply a square, and it will pass. — Sig- 
nor Fye’s last diamond will do, though “a 
street in New York city” is hardly fair for 
those who don’t live there. — Kedge Anchor’s 
charade is very good with a little mending. — 
Typo’s quotation puzzle is rather long for the 
amount of meat it contains, and we spare 
the central. — Fred’s description of a micro- 
scope is hardly clear enough to enable our 
readers to construct one. — Tommy Hawke’s 
diamond is all right; and we agree with him 
that the rebuses in the August number “look 
splendid.” — Phil O. Sopher’s fat man shall 
be squeezed into the head-work next month, 
if the artist sees fit. $2.50 for the numbers 
for ’69. — We have already used such a figure 
square as Puck sends. 

Leopold can buy the numbers at the sub- 
scription prices. — Prince Fuzz is wide awake ; 
we have seen only a supplement to the ‘ Ol- 
ney Times;” but “ile” won’t do, and the 
enigma —our modesty! — Guy Mannering’s 
cross-word will do.—Excelsior has hardly 
got up high enough yet in the art of rebus- 
making to warrant a picture. — Eureka, of 
Phila., sends a six-word square and a geo- 
graphical, which we like. — Chess also sends 
a six-word square, in rhyme, in response to 
our call. — U. Gene’s diamond was used last 
month; we did not accept puzzles enough. — 
Metcalfe will find the answer in the February 
number; we don’t know that he is a sub. — 
Josie B.’s ‘definitions will hardly pass; try 
again. — Will Portal tell us what part of the 
body ‘‘ bona” is? We don’t know where to 
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look for it. — M. Maticks’s offer of a prize does 
not meet our views. — Edmund Earle’s rebus 
shall be considered by the artist. — The Buf- 
falonians are on hand this month in full force, 
with head work enough to fill six pages or 
more of the Magazine. It is all remarkably 
good, as usual. We learn that these puzzlers 
have formed a society—Z Pluribus unum — 
for the production of. first-class head work. 

Hugh Myrrh, who hails from Boston this 
time, thinks he can make a snake out of a 
boar, by cutting off the r in the latter, leav- 
ing a boa, which we are quite willing he 
should do. — The dainty Portia, of the Buffalo 
Club, whose style slightly resembles that of 
the godlike Aldebaran, sends some magnifi- 
cent rebuses, of which we save one, and 
mourn over the others. — Apollo is a Buffalo- 
nian, but he sojourns in Mayville just now. 
He alludes to the ‘‘ great and intellectual Alde- 
baran,” and ratherenvies him his *‘ well-merited 
reputation;” but we have six-word squares 
enough for one month. — The mighty Alde- 
baran himself sends a trio of pictorials, from 
which we borrow a rebus. Will he inform us 
where the pictorial quotation comes from? — 
Niagara still lives and roars; he has often 
wished he knew the real names of Romeo, 
Portia, Yale, and others. Of course, editorial 
secrets are sacred, but they all live in the 
same house, and when one takes snuff, they 
all sneeze. 

The gentle Slotem hath fallen back on 
enigmas, and we hope it didn’t hurt him. 
He shares the genius of the lordly Aldebaran. 
He is gratified with the three pages of head 
work in the August number; so are all the 
Buffs. — Harvard has got home. from the re- 
gatta, and has made a charade which _ is 
worthy of Prince Aldebaran. — Regulus sends 
a new puzzle and some divisions, all of which 
are worthy of a place on our pages. Don’t 
mention it, reader, but Reg’s real name is 
Sam Ingraham! — Dardanelles comes with a 
double central acrostic, and wants to know 
what name College took when he ‘“ changed 
his name—married to immortal rebuses”? 
We don’t know—don’t remember; in fact, 
we are thoroughly ‘‘ mixed ” in regard to these 
names. — Hoodlum sends an enigma which is 
as perfect, of course, as though the princely 
Aldebaran himself had made it. — Sunlight 
sends ‘‘insertions” equal to anything the 
prince himself has done. 

Jesse Healy has found a three-legged calf. 
That’s nothing; we know of plenty with only 
two legs. Jesse forgot himself, and wrote 
back-handed in his last.— The good Romeo 
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cometh again; he hath not ccasca to come; 
and his diamond is as good as anything Al- 
debaran can do. The good Romeo is ye 
president of ye Buffalo Club. — Abdallah 
sends from New York various puzzles, which 
rather remind us of Aldebaran’s head work. 
J. E. Y.’s poetry is very fair. Many poorer 
ones get into print, but we object to “ruby 
lips,” applied to a mother whose boy is old 
enough to write a song and-chorus. What 


is ‘‘A fevered brow of sorrow”? How can 
it be that ‘“‘ Sweetly now I see the cottage. 
Standing by the old grist-miJ1”? The rhythm 
is good, but this will not redeem nonsense. 
— Slow Coach will never come to time. on re- 
buses unless he manages to spell correctly. 


Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — Arthur Carrol- 
ton, Providence, R. I. (summer amusements). 
— Fred L. Hammond, Pawtucket, R. I. (sum- 
mer amusements). — Thomas Rhodes, 140 
Westminster St., Providence, R. I. (price lists 
of coins). — W. H. Strobridge, Manteno, IIl. 
(fun and improvement). — Joseph S. Francis, 
Box 65, Santa Cruz, Cal. (birds’ eggs). — F. 
H. Bradstreet, Lock Drawer 20, Bath, Maine 
(amateurs. and fun).—F. B. Brock, 1351 E 
St., S. E. Washington, D.C. (Pitman’s Pho- 
nography).— F. B. Stebbins, Lock Box 93, 
Adrian, Mich. (‘‘ stamps on approval”). — 
Will S. Sermaville, Richmond, Me. (fun, 
&c.). — Guy Stedman .and Ned Owen, Rich- 
mond, Me. — Charles Wade, Jonesville, Hills- 
dale Co., Mich. (official stamps and. speci- 
mens). — George W. Houghton, 3 Hanover 
St., Lynn, Mass. (amateurs and puzzles). — 
Hal Merton, Richmond, Me. (fun, &c.).—M. 
Augustus Dudley, T. & H. Office, St. Joseph, 
Mich. (fun, amateurs, and ventriloquism). — 
Alexander H. Stuart, Box 29, Knoxville, East 
Tenn. (printing press).— Le Diable, care 
Sentinel, Cadiz, O. (on piggies). —J. Shep- 
ard, 13 State St., Troy, N. Y. (curiosities and 
autographs). — B. M. Wotkyns, 73 Third St.. 
Troy, N. Y. (autographs, &c.). — W. R. Grif- 
fin, Rockport, Mass.—A. Sinnett, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. (exchange birds’ eggs). — Leroy 
Gainham, Newburyport, Mass. (fun and im- 
provement). — J. Cantrelle, care O. Ewing & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. (printing press and 
specimens). — Geo: F. Hunter, Box 233, Ca- 
diz, O. (fun). —- Will W. Allinson, Pemberton, 
N. J. (eggs, fun, and hunting).— F. C. Gris- 
wold, Greenfield, Mass. (collection of stamps). 
— Everett Porter, Box 490, Columbus, Ind. — 
J. Henry Barnum, Box 162, Rochester, Ind. 
(fun, old relics, amateur papers, &c;). — A.A. 
J. Huss, Lock Box 32, Tiffin, Ohio (authors). 
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EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We per- 

ceive, appended to the last paragraph we 
wrote for the September number, a postscript 
by one ‘“*G. M. B.” We know him; he is the 
author of ‘“‘Running to Waste;” and we 
do not often look at him, except through a 
piece of smoked glass. He is brilliant, and 
we forgive him for setting down ‘wife and 
children” as ‘‘ bag and baggage ” — doubtless 
a reflection of his social ideas. The P. S. was 
correct in the main. The bag and baggage 
went by express. We went in a carryall drawn 
by two horses— not exactly ‘‘é#z the team;” 
and those horses came from Washington, 
Iowa, last spring. They are good, service- 
able, black horses. We like to travel in this 
way. Besides, what the author of ‘‘ Running 
to Waste” calls-‘* bag and baggage,” we were 


accompanied by two other gentlemen, with 


their ‘“‘bag and baggage.” Our party, with 
three teams, consisted of eleven persons, 
though two of them were too small to culti- 
vate mustaches. 

We drove to Abington in the forenoon, and 
put up at the Central House. It was not the 
right way to go to Plymouth; but we went 
there, first, because we didn’t know any bet- 
ter, and second, because this town is on the 
railroad. Railroads are convenient some- 
times. It was so in this instance, for the af- 
ternoon was showery, and we lacked the en- 
thusiasm to drive in the rain. Leaving the 
horses at Abington, we proceeded to Plym- 
outh by the train, reaching the Clifford 
House at five o’clock. The next day the gen- 
tlemen returned to Abington for the teams, 
and drove back. The roads were not first- 
class. We went through the woods some of 
the way; we floundered in the sand, though 
the vehicles never went down so deep that we 
could not see the tops of them. It was ‘‘a 
hard road to travel.” 

Emerging from the sand at the beautiful 
village of Kingston, like naiads from the sea, 
we found a capital road to our destination. 
The next day our party was reénforced by the 
champion bowlist and one Romeo — not a Buf- 
falonian — making a George Baker’s Dozen of 





us. We were cordially welcomed at the Clif- 
ford by Mr. J. V. Robbins, the proprietor, 
and Mr. Swinerton, his accomplished as- 
sistant. 

The hotel stands on a high, grassy bluff, at 
the head of Plymouth Beach. It is surround- 
ed by a broad veranda, four hundred feet in 
extent, which is abundantly provided with 
old-fashioned arm and rocking-chairs, making 
it a magnificent loafing-place. However hot 
the weather in other places, it was always 
cool on one side of the house, generally on 
both. The view from this veranda is un- 
equalled by anything we have seen, includ- 
ing Plymouth village, South Duxbury, Clark’s 
Island, Garnet Point, with its double light, the 
beach, three miles long, and ‘the bay where 
the Mayflower lay.” From higher points in 
the vicinity, Provincetown, at the extremity 
of Cape Cod, over twenty miles off, may be 
seen in aclear day. On the right is Elisha’s 
Point, a natural paradise, full of hills, forest, 
dells, and grassy slopes, where the Hon. 
Charles G. Davis and others intend to build 
summer cottages, when a road, in process of 
construction, shall be completed. From the 
land side of the Clifford, the prospect extends 
for a dozen miles over the country. We were 
never tired of sitting in those arm-chairs and 
gazing out upon the sea, and the green pano- 
rama on the other side. 

We spent two weeks at this delightful place, 
and we know of no other within a hundred 
miles of Boston which offers greater attrac- 
tions for 4 summer residence, or for a sojourn 
of a week or two. The hotel is well kept, and 
the table was first-class. The appetites of our 
party became exceedingly vigorous soon after 
our arrival, and all improved in health and 
strength. We kept the waiters busy; but in 
spite of the immense demand upon their 
strength and agility, they were always good- 
natured. We ate, slept, and were happy. 
The ‘“‘Britisher ” smiled serenely from morn- 
ing till night, and far into the evening. An- 
drew philosophically let out his vest-band an 
inch each day, and complacently submitted 
to his fate; and the Son, having no vest-band 
to let out, allowed ‘‘ no pent-up Utica to con- 
tract 47s powers.” 
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On Saturday afternoon, Tisdale, four-in- 
hand, dashed up to the door, his omnibus 
loaded with recruits from the city. Of course 
we had a ‘‘ hop” in the evening, for the young 
men had arrived. Some of the hotel people 
had attended one the night before, and the 
Plymoutheans reciprocated by hopping up to 
the Clifford. The Plymouth brass band very 
kindly gave a brief concert on the veranda, 
in full force, and furnished the music for the 
“hop.” It was good music. We lack the 
skill to describe the ladies’ dresses; but the 
Britisher wore a suit of blue, and obstinately 
refused to dance a step the whole evening, on 
the plea that he did not know how; the en- 
graver in black looked like a young clergy- 
man, slightly bald from over-study; and we 
wore a suit of dark mixed goods, made by C. 
C. Hastings & Co., 7 Washington Place, New 
York. The belles of Plymouth were there, 
with belles from Boston, belles from South 
Carolina, a belle from Willow Court, anda 
belle from Mt. Vernon Street, besides the bell 
of the indicator. On the following Saturday 
evening, Mr. Robbins treated his guests to 
another hop, and, in spite of the bad weather, 
a crowd came from Boston and from Plym- 
outh. The younger people enjoyed these 
occasions more than the Britisher. 

On Sundays we sang psalm tunes, which 
we enjoyed more than the ‘ hops,” especially 
when the ‘‘ colonel” was present, and contrib- 
uted the riches of his heavy bass. 

We made a delightful excursion to Boot 
Pond, only a few steps from the Great South 
Pond, which supplies Plymouth with the pur- 
est water to be had in any city or town in the 
Union. Tisdale’s four-horse team conveyed 
us, most of the way through the woods, and 
by a road so narrow that the branches of the 
trees invaded the omnibus, and well nigh 
brushed us out. The ladies squealed, and the 
Britisher dodged. We took boats on the pond, 
and fished, but it was not a success, for only 
a dozen white perch, a few chubs, and one 
black bass, rewarded the exertions of the fish- 
ers. It is said that there are one hundred 
ponds within the limits of the town of Plym- 
outh. We did not count them, but those we 
saw were magnificent, and plenty of fish are 
caught in them under more favorable circum- 
stances than we had. 

We enjoyed the two weeks exceedingly, and 
derived health and vigor from the vacation. 
Of course we visited the historical lions of 
Plymouth, but we reserve these for an illus- 
trated article at a future time. We found the 
right road on our return, and had a most de- 
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lightful drive of about thirty-eight miles. 
When we have finished this article, we shall 
start again for a tour of a week or two, about 
which ‘we may have something to say.. 
OLIvER OPTIc. 


P. S.—*“G. M.B.,” being in possession of 
the editor’s chair again, hastens to correct a 
statement made in the last Magazine. A mis- 
take was certainly made in supposing that the 
editor was zz the team, as we understand, from 
reliable authority, that he was out of it a great 
part of the time, engaged in the pleasant oc- 
cupation of picking berries, or digging stones 
out of his horses’ shoes, or looking for guide- 
boards — he being not altogether familiar 
with the road. Of course, -being a whole 
team zz himself, it is not to be expected he 
could be in two places at the same time. He’s 
off again. We heard of his arrival at Sara- 
toga, where, no doubt, he looked through 
many smoky glasses of spring water; and, 
later, we heard of his arrival at Montreal. We 
all wish him a pleasant journey and a safe 
return, for, spite of his faults, we love him 
still. 


An IncIDENT. — We were expected at the 
Amateur Convention in Detroit, and James 
E. Pilcher tells this story about it : — 

‘‘ Our eager expectation of you involved me 
in a rather ridiculous scrape. When the con- 
vention was about half over, one of the boys 
called my attention to a gentleman sitting in 
the spectators’ seats, who seemed very much 
interested in our -proceedings, with the re- 
mark, “Say, Pilcher, there’s Oliver Optic.’ I 
looked again, and, sure enough, he did bear 
some resemblance to the pictures of you. As 
a natural consequence, I rushed up to him, 
and entered into conversation with him on 
various subjects connected with amateurdom. 
He didn’t seem to be well-informed at all. 
Then the thought dawned upon my mind 
that I must be sold; that ‘ Uncle Oliver’ must 
know more of the affairs of his nephews than 
this gentleman did. I immediately asked him 
his name, and my worst fears were realized; 
it was not ‘ Uncle Oliver!’ I returned to my 
seat, perhaps with more precipitation than was 
exactly polite, but my feelings would not al- 
low me to cling to the conventionalities of 
society. I have since learned that the gentle- 
man whom I mistook for you is an inveterate 
convention-goer, and is never absent from 
any convention in the city, however unimpor- 
tant it may be.” 
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TO SLUMBER SINK IN PEACE, MY HEART. 


SACRED SONG AND CHORUS. 
A. M. ApAms’ Translation from the German. Music by D. F. Hopars. 


To slumber sink in peace, myheart ! 
3. To slumber sink in peace,my heart! For 
5. To slumber sinkin peace, my heart!And 


to the flowerets bright, Whose wea-ry eyelids so _low,Have come the dews of night, 
fear and sor-row free, Forhe who watcheth o’er the world, Will a care for me. 
if death comes to me, In deep-est dark-nessof the night ‘Oh, may wake with thee, 


Chorus,TENOR. 
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